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Industrial Output! Sma , 
Records Gains in Ascribed to Business Situation 


Quarterly Period 
Production Averaged Above 
Low Level of Last Three 
Months of 1930, Says 


Federal Reserve Board 





Wholesale Prices 
Advanced in June 


Factory Employment and Pay 
Rolls Showed More Than 
Seasonal Decline, With 
Losses in Early July 


Although industrial production showed | 
more than the usual seasonal decline in 
June and factory employment and pay 
rolls decreased, production during the 
second quarter of the year averaged about | 
4 per cent above its low level in the last 
three months of 1930, the Federal Reserve 
Board announced July 23 in a summary of 
general business and financial conditions. 

Wholesale prices advanced somewhat in 
June, but for most commodities declined 
again in the first half of July, according to 
the analysis, based on statistics for June 
and July. The iron and steel industry 
showed most marked reduction of activity 
in July with plants operating at 38 per 
cent of capacity, while automobile, lumber 
and meat products outputs receded. 


Oil Output Maintained 


On the other hana, petroleum output 
was not reduced, and activity of textile 
mills and shoe factories continued in rela- 
tively large volume, while in the woolen 
industry, activity was sustained at the 
unusually high level of May, and the de- 
cline in the consumption of cotton was not 
in excess of the usual seasonal amount. 
The review follows in full text: 

Industrial production showed more 
than the usual seasonal decline in June, 





and factory employment and pay rolls 
decreased. Wholesale prices, which had 
continued to decline until the end of 


May. advanced in June, but for most com- 
medities declined again in the first half 
of July. 

Prceduction—A decrease in industrial 
outpu’: from May to June was reflected in 
a decline in the Board’s index of indus- 
trial production, which is adjusted for 
seasonal variations, to 86 per cent of the 
1923-1925 output, as compared with 89 per 
cent in May. Taking the second quarter 
of the year as a whole, production has 
averageq about 4 per cent above its low 
level in the last three months of 1930. 


Steel and Iron Decline 


The reduction of activity in June was 
most marked in the iron and steel indus- 
try, with steel plants operating at 38 per! 
cent of capacity. Automobile output de- 
clined further, and there was some reces- 
sion in production of lumber, meat prod- 
ucts, and flour. Petroleum output, how- 
ever, was not reduced. Activity of textile 
mills and shoe factories continued in rela- 
tively large volume; in the woolen indus- 
try, activity was sustained at the unusually 
high level of May, and the decline in the 
consumption of cotton was not in excess 
of the usual seasonal amount. 

During the first half of July, there were 
further reductions, partly seasonal in na- 
ture, in output of steel, automobiles and 
lumber. 

Factory employment was further re- 
duced by nearly 3 per cent, and pay rolls 
declined by 6 per cent between the middle 
of May and the middle of June. The 
largest decreases were in the steel, ma- 
chinery and women’s clothing industries, 
while reductions at automobile plants and 
cotton mills were partly seasonal in char- 
acter, and employment at woolen and 
hosiery mills increased. 

Building Contracts 

Building contracts awarded in June were 
somewhat larger than in May, but declined 
again in the first half of July. Since the 
eariy Spring, awards have not increased 
as much as is usual for the season. In 
residential building there has been rela- 
tively little change for about a year and 
a half, except for seasonal. fluctuations, 
and the decline in construction has been 
chiefly in other types of building, prin- 
cipally public works and utilities. 

Distribution.— At Department stores, 
daily average sales were seasonally smaller 
in June than in May. Freight-car -load- 
ings were also reduced, 
cipally a further reduction 
of miscellaneous commodities. 

Prices—During June wholesale prices 
of many commodities advanced consider- 
ably, after having reached low levels late 


in loadings 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
Sight-seeing Aircraft 
Barred at Hoover Dam 


Flights Through Canyon Said 
To Endanger Workers 


Restriction of aircraft operation in the 
vicinity of Hoover Dam, Boulder Canyon. 
Colo., will be ordered at the request of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, it was announced orally 
July 23 by Col. Clarence M. Young, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. 

Reports that airplanes believed to be 
running a sight-seeing service have been 
swooping down in the canyon near the 
site of the new reclamation project have 
been received from the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, he explained, and the inspection 
force of the Department of Commerce 
will take such steps as are necessary. 
Further oral information made available 
by Col. Young follows: 

Because of the nature of the terrain in 
the vicinity of the dam site, aircraft can 
observe the Air Commerce Regulations, 
which prescribe a minimum altitude of 


500 feet, and still fly below the rim of 
the canyon which is about 1,200 feet 
deep. Power lines and other construc- 


tion in the vicinity are described as being 
a hazard to air navigation, while the air- 
planes have been reported a_ potential 
hazard to the workmen on various phases 
of the construction. 

The identity of the aircraft against 
which the protest was lodged has nat 
been finally ascertained, but it is known 
that a sight-seeing service is operating in 
this vicinity. : 





reflecting prin-| 





Census 


Bureau Also Finds That Fewer Di- 


vorces Were Granted Last Year 





\ ARRIAGES in the United States dur- 
+ ing 1930 decreased 8.5 per cent from 
the previous year as compared with an | 
increase of 4.2 per cent from 1928 to 1929, | 
the Bureau of the Census, Department of | 
Commerce, announced July 23. The de-| 
cline was due undoubtedly to economic 
depression which has manifested itself in | 
the marriage figures in previous years, the 
Bureau explained orally. 

The number of divorces granted during 
the year also showed a decrease, the de- 
cline amounting to approximately 5 per| 
cent as compared to an increase of more 
than 3 per cent in 1929 over 1928. On 
the basis of an estimated population of | 
continental United States on July 1, 1930, | 
of 123,191,000 and on July 1, 1929, of 121,- 
526,429 the number of marriages per thou- 
sand persons was 9.2 in 1930 as against 
10.1 in 1929 and the number of divorces 
per thonsand was 1.56 in 1930 as com- | 


Hearings Advanced 
For Opponents of 


Freight Rate Increase 


I. C. C. Fixes Aug. 10 for 
Washington Proceedings 
And Later Dates in Month 
For Nine Other Cities 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 23 moved to expedite considera- 
tion of the railroads’ combined plea for a 
15 per cent horizontal freight rate in- 
crease, through the announcement that 
hearings will begin Aug. 10 at Washington 
for the presentation of testimony in op- 
position to the carriers’ proposal. (Ex 
Parte No. 103.) 

Hearing, also will be had at San Fran- 
cisco, beginning Aug. 17, and the final 
hearing will be at Chicago Aug. 31. Be- 
tween Aug. 10 and Aug. 31 hearings will 
be held at Portland Oreg., Kansas City, 
Mo., Dallas, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah. At- 
lanta, Ga., and at some city in New Eng- 
land to be decided upon later. No dates 
were given for these hearing&, but it was 
announced that some of them will be held 
concurrently. 


Hearings Scheduled 


Ten days following the final hearing 
oral arguments will be had before the full 
Commission in Washington, when the case 
will be submitted for decision. 

The Commission’s announcement stressed 
the point that evidence will not be re- 
ceived regarding treatment of individual 
railroads or minor groups of railroads and 
the level of railroad wages. The Com- 
mission’s announcement follows in full 
text: 

“The applicants and those 
the applications concluded the submis- 
sion of their evidence in chief much 
sooner than had been anticipated. This 
makes it possible to begin the further 
hearings which are considered necessary 
at correspondingly earlier dates. 

“Hearings will be held during the month 
of August at Washington, D. C.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Portland, Oreg.; New 
England ‘city to be named later); Kansas 
City, Mo.; Dallas, Tex.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill. 

“The hearing at Washington will begin 
on Aug. 10; that at San Francisco on 
Aug. 17; dates for the other hearings, some 
of which will be held concurrently, will 
be announced shortly. 


Study Time Request 
“The requests for time which have al- 


supporting 


ready been received exceed practicable 
limits. We repeat what we said in our 
notice of June 30, 1931, that evidence 


should ‘be presented as concisely as pos- 
sible, using exhibits to curtail oral testi- 
mony. Our committee of examiners is 
canvassing the requesis for time, and will 
endeavor to aid in arranging for the 
orderly presentation of testimony and the 
avoidance of cumulative evidence. They 
will be available for consultation fer this 
purpose. 

“Evidence will not be received regard- 
ing treatment of individual railroads or 
minor groups of railroads and the level 
of railroad wages. 

“Except for possible cross examination 
relating to exhibit No. 15, it should not 
be necessary to receive additional evidence 
on the subject of valuation 

“Evidence relating to the method or 
methods of increasing rates, if an in- 
crease should be granted. should be con- 
fined as far as possible to typical illus- 
trations. The same applies to evidence 


[Continued on Page 9%, Column 4.] 


FARM 


| became effective June 13, 1929; and Ari- 


| pared to 1.66 in 1929. The following addi- 


tional information was furnished: 

While the net decrease in the number 
of marriages performed in the country 
as a whole was 8.5 per cent, the relative | 
change in the different States ranged 
from a decrease of 28.5 per cent in Texas 
to an increase of 29.5 per cent in New 
Mexico. Only nine States reported in- 
creases—Maine 3.9 per cent; Nebraska 0.5 
per cent; Virginia 1.3 per cent; Ken- 
tucky 2.1 per cent; Louisiana 1.0 per 
cent; Oklahoma 2.2 per cent; New Mex- 
ico 29.5 per cent; Arizona 4.2 per cent; | 
and Nevada 6.4 per cent. Of these nine 
States, seven adjoin States in which re-| 
cent changes in the marriage laws re- 
quire from three to five days to elapse be- 
tween the application for a marriage! 
license and the issuance of the same. 

Virginia adjoins North Carolina where 
a law, effective July 1, 1929, applies to 
those under 21 years of age; Kentucky's 
increase is due in part to a change made 
in the laws of Tennessee, effective on the 
same date, but applicable to all parties; | 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
adjoin the State of Texas where a law 
requiring physical examination as well, 


State of | 


zona and Nevada adjoin. the 
California where the law became effective 
July 29, 1927. In the case of North Caro- | 
lina and Tennessee, five days must elapse 
while California and Texas require three | 
days. 

The rate of marriages per 1,000 of the 
population ranged from 4.6 in North Caro- 
lina and 4.7 in Delaware, to 20.5 in New 
Mexico and 67.0 in Nevada. In general, 
the changes in the number of marriages 
per 1,000 of the population, as shown in 
the table on page 2, form a more satis- 


factory index of the trend with regard to) 


marriage in the several States than do 
the actual number of marriages, because 
they take account of differences in the 





rate of incerase in the general population. 

Because of numerous requests for this 
information, the relative number of mar- 
riages to each divorce has been computed. 
In 1930, for the United States as a whole, 
5.9 marriages for each divorce were re- 
ported, as agai st 6.1 in 1929. The District 
of Columbia and New York State, each 
having but one cause for absolute divorce, 
reported 57.5 and 24.5, respectively, while 





ller Number of Marriages | Farmers Careful 


About Loan Crops 


Found to Be Adhering to 
Agreement to Nurture Yields 
Put Up as Security 


peat for the Department of 

Agriculture, checking up on opera- 
tions of farmers who have obtained 
Federal loans for crop production, have 
found a remarkably high degree of ad- 
herence to agreements to plant and cul- 
tivate carefully the crops which are se- 
curity for the loans, G. L. Hoffman, 


chief of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, 
Department of Agriculture, stated orally 
July 23. The following information also 
Was given crally by Mr. Hoffman: 

The morale of farmérs all over the 
southern half of the country appears to 
have improved materially with prospects 
of fair to good crops generally in that 
region. Low prices constitute the chief 
difficulty at present, and the crop pros- 
pects appear to be outweighing this fac- 
tor in the farmers’ minds. 

Repayments of loans are being made 
in rather large numbers already, but the 
amounts for the most part are small. 
One farmer paid 1 cent on his loan at 
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Shortage of Funds 


Believed to Hinder 


Naval Air Research’ 


Appropriation for Study of 
Designs for High Speed 
Planes Are Inadequate, 
Says Admiral Moffett 


Additional funds are needed to further 
the program of developing high speed 
types of naval aircraft, Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
Navy, announced July 22 in a statement 
explaining the nature of development 
work undertaken. 

Aerodynamic 


already 


research will be started 


{Continued on Page 4¢, Column 4.] when sufficient money is available, Ad- 


Stronger Newsprint 
Developed in Tests 

Federal Research Expected 
To Minimize Tearing on 
High-speed Presses 


Production of a newsprint paper that 


may be used on the modern high speed | 


presses in newspaper publication with the 
minimum of tearimg as the paper passes 
through the rolls and, consequegntly, 
reduction in the delays occasioned from 
that source, appear probable from tests 
concluded by the Bureau of Standards, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement, July 
23, at the Department of Commerce 

The Bureau, testing papers produced in 
its own mills, has found that the tensile 
and bursting strength of newsprint may 
be increased by the increase of the per- 
centage of sulphite pulp. 

Delays Reduced 

Any advances in this direction, it was 
declared, tends to reduce the delays that 
ere occurring in newspaper publication 
offices every day as a result of presses be- 
ing clogged with torn paper. 

No estimate was provided by the Bu- 
reau as to the economy of production of 
this type of paper, but attention was called 
to the fact that the addition of sulphite 
pulp necessarily would add slightly to the 
cost of the paper. Additional information 
was supplied as follows: 

Tensile Strength Affected 


The Bureau found also that while an 
imerease in the percentage of sulphite pulp 
increased the tensile strength, the use of 
bieached sulphite would not increase the 
strength to the same extent 

As might be supposed, an increase in 
the percentage of sulphite pulp apparently 


adds somewhat to the basic weight for a 
given thickness of paper, and the gloss 
of the paper increases slightly as the 


percentage of sulphite pulp is increased. 
This fact, however, adds something of 
a problem to production of papers at 
higher speeds because the ink of news- 
print is dried by absorption rather than 
by oxidization. It is believed neverthe- 


{Continued on 
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ER’S STANDARD OF LIVING 


REDUCED BY FINANCIAL STRESS 


Many Compelled to Sacrifice 


Some Advantages of Modern 


Life, Says Agricultural Economist 





RRA standards of living have de- 
clined as a result of the depression, 
Dr. T. B. Manny, senior agricultural 
economist of the division of farm popu- 
lation and rural life, Department of 


Agriculture, stated orally July 23. 

The accompanying hardships prob- 
ably have been as great as in previous 
depressions in the more nearly self- 
sufficient ero of agriculture, he said. 

Advantages of modern life which have 
been reiained have been counterBai- 
anced in large measure by new difficul- 
ties found in the modern economic and 
social system, Dr. Manny said. On a 
recent trip which he took through the 
South to observe social conditions, he 
added, he saw the paradoxical incideni 
of a white farmer still driving his aged 
automobile to town, but bringing with 
him his children dressed in burlap, the 
only material he was able to afford for 
them. The following information also 
was given orally by Dr. Manny: 

While a large percentage of farmers 
have become unable to buy fuel and re- 
| pairs for their automobiles, and batteries 


| 





for their radios, and have retired them 
from use temporarily, the majority still 
are able to use them. They are there- 
fore able to maintain to a considerable 
extent the outside contacts previously 
established through ability to make 
quick trips to town and to receive radio 
market reports and amusement features 

But the burden of greatly increased 
taxation is taking a much larger share 
of the farm income than in former years 
absorbing money which might otherwise 
have been devoted to improved living 
The farmer has become unaccustomed 
to the “live-at-home” program of earlier 
days, and more cash is required to main- 
tain his standards than formerly was 
the case. The hardship in this respect 
as a result of extremely low prices for 
farm products, is probably greater than 
it would have been in earlier times. The 
shortage of cash is resulting in de- 
terioration of equipment, fences, and 
farm buildings, and in neglect of re- 
pairs to an unusually great extent 
Painting also is being neglected. These 


' [Continued on 
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al 


miral Moffett said, while engine develop- 


ment work is under way at the present 
time. Several years of experimentation 
will be required to place the United 


States in a position to rival foreign coun- 
tries in the high-speed-plane field, how- 
ever, he added. 

Admiral Moffett’s statemeni 
full text 

The Bureau of Aeronautics has con- 
sistently advocated a policy of high speed 
development. 
mediate competition; it stimulates creative 
thought; the results obtained are directly 
applicable to service aircraft. 


Funds Appropriated 


Congress made available cn July 1, 1931, 
the sum of $220,000 for high speed devel- 
opment. No funds had been included in 
recent appropriation acts for this impor- 
tant project, consequently, it "vill take sev- 
eral years to reach the status existing 
abroad. The time for accomplishing re- 
sults will depend upon the talent avail- 
able as well as the amount of funds ap- 
propriated. The $200,000 already author- 


follows in 


}ized has permitted the Bureau of Aero- 


nautics to contract only for the first stage 
in the development of a light weight, high- 
powered engine 


In addition to the engine program, there 


is required research mainly in the areo-| 
dynamical form, the most efficient struc- | 


ture to support the applied forces and the 
propeller Preliminary studies are now 
being undertaken to determine the proper 
line of research for solving these complex 
problems. When funds are available, they 
can then be undertaken 

All exisiting facilities will be called 
upon for their appropriate share of the 
work. For example, the new towing basin 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics at Langley Field will conduct 


the investigation to determine the most 
efficient aerodyamic form for seaplane 
hulls and floats 


Applications Cited 
As stated, the results from a high speed 
development program are directly appli- 
cable to servic’ aircraft.. Now the service 
is in need of an engine of about 1,000 
horsepower.for patrol planes and airships. 


If the development program develops, say, | 


an engine of 2,500 horsepower, it will, with 
minor modifications, make a most reliable 
1,000 horsepower service engine. Prelimi- 
nary studies have created a new design 
for patrol planes which will improve their 
performance; already, returns are being 
received from the stimulating effect of the 


| high speed project. 


Funds expended for a high speed de- 


| velopment program is money well spent 


' 


| 


| 


| of 


It is an economical method to insure that 
our service types of aircraft are being 
maintained at the maximum performance. 


Our country demands the best. Let us 
speed up this program—more funds are 
needed. 


Holiday Is Proposed 
On Home Mortgages 


Plan Is Laid Before President 
By Representative Howard 


Representative Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., called on President Hoover 
at the White House July 23 and laid be- 
fore him a proposal for a moratorium on 
mortgages on both town and farm homes 


In a statement made public ny him at 
the White House before seeing the Presi- 
dent, Representative Howard said his 
plan calls for the regular payment of in- 
terest on mortgages on homes, but that 
under it the fear of home owners of los- 
ing their homes by foreclosure of mort- 


gages would be removed 

The statement follows in full text 

My plan for a moratorium on morigages 
now covering farm and town homes is 
so simple that even a French diplomat 
could not find any German ghosts insidc 
it. My first public advocacy of this 
plan which now appears to be generally 


Column 4.) | [Continued on Page 9, Column 4) ! 


It produces direct and im- | 


Embargo on Oil 
Would Be Illegal, 


Session to Organize 


Says Mr. Mitchell 


| 


Atiorney General Finds That 
Tariff Act-Gives Chief Ex-| 
ecutive No Power to Pro-| 
hibit Importations 


Domestic Producers 


Had Asked for Relief 


Mr. Mitehell’s Ruling Follows | 


Industry’s Assertion That 
Further Entry Will Continue 
To Depress Prices 


President Hoover has been advised in 
a ruling by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell, that he has no authority un- 
der section 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
|to declare an embargo on imports of oil 
into the United States. 

At the White House it was explained 
}orally on July 23 in making public the 
| Attorney General's ruling that the Pres- 
ident had recently received hundreds of 
| telegrams from the Southwest and West 
| requesting him to declare an embargo on 
oil imports. 

Say Industry Is Demoralized 

These requests were based upon the 
grounds that the oil producing industry 
in this country is demoralized because of 
over-productiorr with resultant depressed 
prices and that further imports of oil 
were still further aggravating the situ- 
ation and tending further to depress 
prices. 

The President 
Attorney General said, on the ‘supposi- 
tion that he had the power to declare 
an embargo under section 337 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

At the White 
further that the 


was asked to act, the 


House it was explained 
requests have been the 


| 


Congress Is Asked 


Representative Treadway Says 
Way Should Be Cleared to 
{et on Debt Plan 


JEPRESENTATIVE Treadway (Rep.), 

of Stockbridge, Mass., suggested to 
Presidént Hoover on July 23 the calling 
of a special session of Congress immedi- 
ately before the regular session would 
be convened December 7 for the purpose 
of organizing the House and Senate in 
order to insure expeditious action on 
the plan for a debt moratorium. 

Mr. Treadway made this suggestion to 
the President, he said, at a White House 
luncheon conference on July 23 in which 
Represenative Davenport (Rep.), of Clin- 
ton, N. Y., was also a guest. Both Mr. 
Treadway and Mr. Davenport are mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in which the moratorium ap- 
proval must originate. 

Mr. Treadway made no suggestion as 
to the date for his proposed special ses- 
sion other than it should not be “put 
too far in advance” of the regular meet- 
ing of Congress in December. He em- 
phasized, however, his view that matters 
of organization of both Houses of Con- 
gress should be disposed of before the 
regular session in order not to impede 
° 1 
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Wheat Sales Abroad 
Being Considered by 
Federal Farm Board 


Negotiations Are the Result 
Of Inquiries Rather Than 
Efforts of Board to Sell, 
Says Chairman Stone 


The Federal Farm Board is considering 
some prospective wheat. sales abroad, 


result of a mistaken impression that the Mostly as a result of inquiries from abroad 
President can declare such an embargo. rather than from efforts of the Board to 


On receipt of the requests, the President, ‘Sell, 


it was explained, asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral for a ruling. 
Text of Ruling 
The ruling follows in full text: 
Dear Mr. President: Secretary Newton 
has transmitted to me under date of July 


17 several letters and telegrams, request- Mr 


ins you to place an embargo against the 
impertation of oil into the United States. 

These documents state in substance that 
the oil producing industry 
States is in a demoralized condition, 
to overproduction, with 
the prices have been so depressed as to 
make profitable operation impossible, and 
that the importation of additional oil un- 
der these conditions is aggravating the sit- 
uation and tending further to depress 
| prices and demoralize the oil industry. 

Quotes Tariff Act 

The writers of these.telegrams and let- 
ters invoke action by you on the sup- 
position that you have power to declare 
an embargo under these condilions by 
virute of section 337 of the Tariff Act of 





1930. The pertinent provisions of the 
| Tariff Act are as follows: 

| “Section 337 (a) Unfair methods of 
competition declared unlawful.—Unfair 
;methods of competition and unfair acts 
in the importation of articles into the 
| United States, or in their sale by the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent of 
jeither, the effect or tendency of which 


is to destroy or substantially injure an 
industry, efficiently and economically op- 
erated, in the United States, or to prevent 
; the establishment of susch an industry, 
or to restrain or monopolize trade and 
commerce in the United States, are hereby 
| declared unlawful, and when found by the 
President to exist shall be dealt with, in 
addition to any other provisions of law. 
as hereinafter provided, 


“(e) Exclusion of articles from entry 
Whenever the existence of any such un- 
fair method or act shall be established to 
the satisfaction of the President he shall 
direct that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, imported by any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be excluded from entry into the 
United States, and upon information of 
such action by the Président, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall, through the 
proper officers, refuse such entry. The 
decision of the President shall be con- 
clusive 

“(f) Entry under bond.—Whenever the 
President has reason to believe that any 
article is offered or sought to be offered 


in the United poard. of California. 


Cc. Stone, chairman of the 
stated orally July 23. The negoti- 
ations have not progressed to a_ stage 
where any definite announcement can be 
made on the subject, however, he said. 
The Board also has been considering is- 
suance of a statement of policy with re- 
spect to stabilization holdings of cotton, 


James 
Board 


Stone said, but he is uncertain 
whether it will be ready before the end 
0: the month 

Representatives of the Grape Control 


have been conterring 


: due with Charles S. Wilson, member of the | 
the result -tha®hgeard, and members of the Board's staff 


on their problems, Mr. Stone said. No 
conciusion on a new grape policy has been 
reached, he added 


Crop Outlook 


The world wheat crop this season prob- 
ably will be 250,000,000 to 300,000,000 
bushels smaller than last season, the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated July 23 
Reductions are expected in the crops of 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, the Balkan 
countries, and Russia, the Department 
said. The statement follows in full text 

The world wheat crop seems likely to 
be 250.0600,000 to 300,000,000 bushels less 
than harvested in the past season, but 
larger than the 1929 crop. The most sig- 
nificant changes in the prospective 
of crops compared with last year are in 
the foreign surplus-producing countries. 
Although official estimates of the Ca- 
nadian crop are not yet available, un- 
Official estimates indicate it may be re- 
duced by more than 150,000,000 bushels. 
By reducing acreage, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia together may reduce their crops 
by close to 100,000,000 bushels, and some 
reduction is to be #xpected in the Rus- 
sian crop. The Balkan countries are also 
harvesting smaller crops. Many import- 
ing countries on the other hand are har- 
vesting better crops than that of the 
past season 

Stocks Larger 

Surplus producing countries 
however, had on hand, July 1, 1931, larger 
stocks than they had July 1, 1930. The 
increase in accountable stocks may 
amount to 100,000,000 bushels. Stocks in 
importing countries on the other hand 
are probably smaller than a year ago. 
Russia is still an uncertain factor in the 
situation. The carry over from the large 
crop of the past season is_ probably 
larger than that from the previous season. 
A larger acrcage of wheat has been sown 


generally, 


in Russia but a repetition of the very 
high yields of the past season is hardly 
to be expected. Recent reports indicate 


for entry into the United States in viola- that Winter wheat conditions are about 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.} 
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LIMITATION ON SPEED OF AUTOS 


BY MECHANICAL MEANS FORESEEN 


Connecticut Commissioner Says Motorists May Bring On 


Such Regulation by Reckless Driving 


HarTFORD, CONN., July 23 
‘HERE is a possibility that necessity 
for control of motor vehicle speed 
may bring the States to consideration 
of mechanical contrivances as installa- 
tions on all vehicles to limit maximum 
speeds, it was asserted today by the 
Connecticut Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Robbins B. Stoecke)l. 

If this comes about, he said, it will 
be because operators do not govern their 
own speeds to conform with condition 
with the result ,that consequences of 
high speed accidehts become increasing! 


‘| 


more disastrous 

“It has often been proposed,” he said 
“that the State reauire the installation 
of governors, especially on commercial 
motor vehicles. The theory of this i 
that a viry large vehicle going al 4 


very high rate of speed is more danger- 
ous than a small one because of the 
greater tonnage and the consequently 
greater impact force. All such projects, 
when considered by legislative commit- 
tees or by the Department, have been 
more or less discounted because of im- 
perfections. However, if these are over- 
come, there is no reason why a State 
can not require the maintenance of a 
governor in a car just as it does the 


maintenance of brakes. 
“The question of the governor is not 





so much to the fore at present as an- 
other mechanical proposition, which has 


come up again anc again, and always 
in more practical and more definite form. 
This is the recording speedometer. 


“There is now in process of perfection 
by its inventors a speedometer which 
will carry the record of a car as to its 
speeds tor varying periods or distances. 
Should such @ device ever be required 
on cars with an accompanying sealing 
apparatus, which would keep owners 
from opening it, there might be a perfect 


record for investigation of speed and 
for a suppression of high speeds where 


such are indulged in to unreasonable 
CXVENLS 

“Pernaps the use of such a machine 
would be limited, from an enforcement 
standpoint One limitation would be 
that the type of traffic in which high 
speed was used could not be decided 
from the record of an automatic ma- 
chine. 

“Whatever the present imperfections 


mechanical control devices, the idea 
be considered that if present 
methods of enforcement are not in- 
creased sufficiently to be effective, the 
State is apt to turn to other methods 
to control speeds and traffic preform- 


ance.” 


of 
should 


size | 
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London Program 
Said to Promote 
German Stability 


President Hoover Declares 
Powers Have Cooperated 
To Expedite Recovery 
From a General Crisis 


Our Hopes Realized. 
Asserts Mr. Castie 


Acting Secretary of State Exe 
plains Entire Financial Sit- 
uation Will Be Studied by 
World Settlement Bank 


President Hoover issued a_ statement 


July 23 declaring that the program 
adopted by the conference of the min- 
isters of Seven powers in London “has 


laid sound foundations for the estabiish- 
ment of stability in Germany.” It “con- 
tributes,” he said, “to expedite recovery 
from world-wide depression through the 
overcoming of the most important ele- 
ments in the crisis affecting central Eu- 
rope.” 

The statement was made public at the 
White House after a conference President 
Hoover had with William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, and Ogden L. 
Mills, Acting Secretary of the Tyweasury. 

Provisions of Program 


The London agreement provides that 
governments represented at the conier- 
ence shall recommend to the financial in- 
stitutions within their respective coun- 
tries that the $100,000,000 credit recenily 
granted to the German Reichsbank 
through the Bank for International Set- 
tlements shall be renewed at maturity for 
a period of three months. The govern- 
ments shall recommend concerted ac.ion 
by these financial institutions to mainvzin 
German credits already extended, and a 
committee is to be set up by bankers to 
inquire into the future credit needs of 
Germany, according to the plan. 

At the White House it was stated orally 
on behalf of the President that he had 
sent telegrams of “warmest appreciation” 
to the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 


son. and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew Mellon, for their work in con- 
nection with the London conference. 


President 
‘full text 

“The London conference has laid sound 
foundations for the establishment of sta- 
bility in Germany 

“The major problem is de affecting 
primarily the banking and credit condi- 
tions and can best be solved by the vol- 
untary co@peration of the bankers of the 
world rather than by governments with 
their conflicting interests. Such a basis 
of cooperation is assured 

“The program supplements the suspen- 


Hoover's statement follows in 


sion of intergovernmental debts already 
in effect. The combined effect should en- 
able the German people with their re- 


sources, industry and courage, to overcome 
the temporary difficulties and restore their 
credit. 

“The program contributes to -expedite 
recovery from world-wide depression 
through the overcoming of the most im- 
portant elements in the crisis affecting 
central Europe. 

“The world is indebted to Premiers Mac- 
Donald, Laval, and Bruening, to Messrs. 
Stimson, Mellon, Grandi, Francqui and 
o\her governmental representatives in this 
conterence. The conference has demon- 
strated a fine spirit of conciliation and 
consideration amongst nations that will 
have lasting benefits in establishment of 
stability.” 

The seven powers assembled at London 
to consider financial relief to Germany 
have adopted the plan proposed by the 
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Study of Irrigation 
Finances Completed 


Declines Shown in Number: of 
Bonds in Good Standing 
One-fourth 


bonds in 
no longer 


of the irrigation district 
good standing in 1921 were 
in good standing in 1930 
because of financial difficulties of the 
districts, the Department of Agriculture 
stated July 23 in a study of the organiza- 
tion, operation and financing of the dis- 
tricts. In 1921, the Department said, 99 
per cent of the bonds were in good stand- 


ing, with all interest and principal paid 
when due. The Department's summary 
of the study follows in full text: 


Results of a study of the organization, 
operation and financing of irrigation dis- 
tricts are now available in Technical 
Bulletin 254-T, Irrigation Districts—Their 
Organization, Operation, and Financing, 
just published by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

The bulletin is based on a study of 801 
irrigation districts of which 407 were in 
operatién at the time the survey was made. 
It discusses the reasons for success or 
failure of irrigation districts, the handling 
of finances, assessments, bonds, State 
supervision, investment of State funds in 
irrigation-district securities, and other 
salient features. The development of ire 
rigation districts in the various Western 
States is discussed briefly. 

Some irrigation districts, 
with other enterprises, 
financial difficulties in 
cording to the bulletin. 
cent of the bonds of irrigation districts 
sold during 1915 to 1921 were in good 
standing, that is. all interest and principal 
had been paid when due. In 1930, how- 
ever, only 74 per cent of this group of 
bonds were in good standing. The buille- 


in common 
have met with 
recent years, ac- 
In 1921, 99 per 


tin explains that this situation may be 
viewed in either of two ways: (1) One- 
fourth of those irrigation district bonds 


in good standing in 1921 were not in good 

tanding in 1930; or (2) three-fourths of 
all bonds sold during a period of peak 
prices and general optimism, came through 
the following periods of unfavorable agri- 
cultural conditions with all payments 
made in full as due 

The bulletin, which is a revision of De- 
partment Bulletin 1177-D, published in 
1923, may be obtained, while the supply 
for free distribution lasts, upon applica- 
tion to the Office of Information, Departe 
‘ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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“Improved Tren 
Noted in Far East 
Trade Conditions 


Increase in Retail Business 
Indicates Stability in Sev- 
eral Countries, Says the 
Commerce Department 








A better balance between the supply 
and demand in Japan without recourse to 
further production restrictions together 
with improving sentiment in some other 
portions of the world were reported as 
among the encouraging signs of the last 
week by the Department’ of Commerce, 
July 23, in its weekly statement on Favor- 
able and Unfavorable Factors in Business. 

Indications of generally good crops in 
many countries were cited as helpful, with 
some increase in retail trade pointing to 
s‘ability in several nations. Dullness con- 
tinues to characterize economic condi- 
tions, however, and the Department’s 
statement made no prediction as to the 
future. The statement follows in full text: 


Improvement in Far East 


Economic conditions in the Far East, 
while not materially altered, in some re- 
spects show an improving trend. In 
Japan, although the season dullness is 
somewhat exaggerated by declining com- | 
modity prices, the better balance between 
supply and demand, which has been ef- | 
fected without recourse to further produc- 
tion restrictions, is an encouraging fac- 
tor. Conditions are generally static in 
China, with business in some areas ham- 
pered by politicial and military unset- 
tlement, and with the agricultural situa- 
tion clouded by heavy rains. 

Some further curtailment in Indian for- 
éign trade occurred during July. The 
spurt in trading activity of The Nether- 
Jand East Indies over the past two weeks 
has subsided, but the low level of inven- 


ds M a yflower’ Bid 





FR 


Being Considered 


Only One Acceptable Offer Is 
Made on Fifth Attempt 
To Sell Craft 





Only one acceptable bid was received as | 


the fifth attempt was made to dispose of 


the former presidential yacht “May- | 
flower.” it was announced orally by the | 


Department of the Navy July 23 after of- 
fers had been opened. 

The bid taken under advisement was for 
$7,666 and was submitted by the Boston 
Iron and Metal Company of Baltimore. 
The only other bid submitted was for 
$1,100 from the Borough Metal Company, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and was rejected be- 
cause it did not comply with terms of the 
advertisement. 

Four unsuccessful attempts have been 


made to sell the former presidential craft, | 


naval records show. The latest attempt 
was made after the vessel while being re- 


conditioned for service with the Special | 


Service Squadron was badly damaged by 
fire and sunk at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 


Of Nation Carry 
374,935 Passengers 


Aeronautics Branch Says 
Heaviest Traffic Is Over 
Six-mile Flight From Oak- 
land to San Francisco 


The 374,935 persons who used domestic | 


air transport services during the calendar 


IDAY, JULY 24, 1931 — 


Che Anited States Daily 





FLYING ACADEMY OF ARMY AIR CORPS 





| 


rpWO square miles of farm land have 

been converted by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army into the largest 
aviation contonment in the world, to be 
known as Randolph Field, near San An- 
tonio, Tex. The primary flying school 
of the Army Air Corps will be estab- 
lished here, absorbing the schools at 
March Field, Riverside, Calif., and at 


facilities for the instruction of 1,000 fly- 
ing students annually. The ground plan 
is a radical departure in the layout of 
an aviation contonment. Living quarters, 
schools, shops, administration buildings, 
dwellings and other buildings will be 
concentrated within a giant hexagon; 
the hangars will be constructed outside 
this city along the lines of the hexagon. 
One thousand acres of landing field, level 
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Survey of Farm 
Buildings Is Begun 


| 
| 


Evolution of Modern Types of 
| Structure Seen From Re- 


gional Movement 
| Evolution of modern farm building 
types, especially adapted for the different 
|regions of the country, is in prospect as 


|a result of the regional farm-structure- 


| says. 
work of State agricultural engineers in 


done by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering will also tend to elim- 


for farm buildings which frequently takes 
place when States work alone. The ob- 


tures which are best suited for the region 
in which they are best suited. 

The movement to study farm struc- 
tures on @ regional basis is considered a 
significant step in the efforts of the agri- 


work out a system for the interchange 
of plans, specifications, and other in- 
formation about 
making the research in each State avail- 
able to all the others.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 





Urban Population 
Near Three-fourths 
Of California Total 


and grass-grown, will surround these 
structures, accomodating planes taking 
off or landing in any direction. 

At the primary flying school at Ran- 
dolph Field students will be taught the 
rudiments of the art of flying, proceed- 
ing thence to Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
where is maintained the Army School of 
Advanced Flying. Construction work is 


planning movement which has been inau- | 
gurated in the Corn Belt this year, the) 
| United States Department of Agriculture 


The program, which will coordinate the 


a specific region with the research work | 
inate the possible duplication of plans | 


ject is to develop the types of farm struc- | 


cultural engineers of the Department to} 


farm buildings, thus) 
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Career Prospect 
Of Civil Service 
Is Being Studied 


Personnel Director Points to 
| Efforts Under Way to At- 
tract Capable Workers to 
The Government 


By Dr. L. J. O’Rourke 


Director of Personnel Research, 
Civil Service Commission 


The problem of training for Federal 
service has two aspects, one the question 
of training prior to entrance to the serv- 
ice, and the other the question of train- 
ing after employes enter the service. The 
first aspect will receive major considera- 
tion during this conference, and I shall 
| therefore not dwell upon it. The sec- 
ond aspect is of vital importance to the 
employes, who consider their positions 
from the standpoint of careers, and has a 
| direct bearing upon the making of Gov- 
ernment service more attractive to the 
most capable university graduates. 


Training in the Federal service may be 
considered under: 

1. Formal training courses conducted as 

{such during office hours. There are a 
| few such courses. 
2. Courses conducted after office hours, 
| Similar to courses given in universities and 
|for which university credit is given by 
| leading institutioas. Notable examples of 
|such courses are those conducted by the 
|Department of Agriculture and the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


Shifts Assignment 





| 
| 
| 
| 


3. Training through organization of 
work, the major part of the training be- 
jing given not as‘ formal courses but 


through organization and the shifting of 
assignments. This type of training is now 


year 1930 were transported on 106 sepa- 


Brooks Field, San Antonio, and with 


nearing completion. 


Increases From Figures of | being undertaken as a project under the 


tories is expected to prevent further radi- | ;ate lines, an anaylsis of operations statis- 
cal price declines. Sentiment has become | ties made public July 22 by the Aero- 
slightly more hopeful in Siam though nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
without actual gains. ‘ shows, making the average passenger vol- 
The greater firmness in commodity mar-| yme for each line in the country. 3,537 
kets has exerted a slightly stimulating | persons last year. ; 
effect in the Philippines, and retail trade| The heaviest passenger travel on any 
has tended to improve. The financial and | single airline during the year, summarized 
eommercial situation in Australia has not) statistics show, was carried by Air Ferries, 
shown appreciable strengthening, but crop |.tq., over its six one-half mile route be- 


conditions are generally excellent and @/| tween Oakland and San Francisco, Calif., 
record wool clip is assured. Rétail trading 


in necessity lines has gained recently in 
Hawaii; collections are improving and 
automobile business is better. 

Dullness in Belgian Industry 

There has been no relief from business 
dullness in Belgian industry, although tex- 
tiles have been slightly stimulated by the 
general strike in northern France; the 
glass industry has remained relatively 
favorable; hide and leather markets are | 
somewhat less inactive; the trend in build- 
ing material is stronger; and the outlook 
in agriculture is promising. | 

Italian production continues on a fairly | 
even keel, with exports approximately 
equal in quantity to last year, though con- 
siderably lower in value, and with a con- 
tinued reduction in the unfavorable trade 
balance. Switzerland is still experiencing 
depression because of dullness ineits lead- 
ing export markets, but there are a few 
encouraging factors, including the strong 
financial situation and excellent crop re- 
poris. 

Little change'can be reported from The 
Netherlands, although the seasonal reces- 
sion in industry has become a little more 
evident. The seasonal decline continues 
in Canadian industries, but the crop out- 
look is somewhat better. 

In Brazil, the recent downward course 
of exchange has cut short the temporary 
improvement in the import trade. 

Cotton Situation in Japan 

The conditions in the cotton industry 
of Japan showed some improvement dur- 
ins May and the position remained favor- 
able during June owing mainly to a fairly 
balanced supply and distribution situation. 
Most of the cotton mills are said to be 
working on a profitable basis. 

Production of cotton yarn in the mem- 
ber mills of the Japan Cotton Spinners | 
Association, representing about 98 per cent 
of the total spinning industry amounted 
to 214,000 bales in June, showing a slight 
increase over the production in May when 
it amounted to 213,000 bales and over the 
production in June, 1930, when it likewise 
amounted to 213,000 bales. 

The total production of cotton yarn for 
the 11 months (August to June, inclusive) 
aggregated 2,219,000 bales showing a de- 
crease from the production during the cor- 
responding 11 months of last year which 
amounted to 2,575,000 bales. 

The port stocks of American cotton in 
Japan decreased to 269,000 bales at the 
end of May from 289,000 bales at the end 
oz April. However, the stocks at the end | 
of May were substantially larger than | 
those at the end of May, 1930, when they | 
amounted to 182,000 bales. 

The stocks of other than American cot- 
ton decreased to 196,000 bales at the end 
of May from 260,000 bales at the end of 
April but were slightly larger than the 
190,000 bales at the end of May, 1930. 


Appeal Filed Against 
Custom Tax on Carillon 


The American Foundation, Inc., filed an 
appeal with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on July 23, from a decision 
of the Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals holding that a carillon, consisting of 
6. bells imported from England, which 
was placed in a so-called “singing tower” 
on the estate of the late Edward W. Bok, 


at Mountain Lake, Fla. was properly 
classified for customs duties as a musical 
instrument. 


Customs duties totalling $33,588 are in- 
volved. They were assessed on the bells 
which range in size from one with a di- 
ameter of eight feet to one with a diame- 
ter of eight inches, and ranging in weight 
from 11 tons to 11 pounds. 


Farmers Careful of Crops 
Offering Security for Loans 
{Continued from Page 1.] 
the Memphis regional office, in accord 
with the agreements made by farmers to 
pay off Federal loans with the proceeds of 
the first crops sold before using any of the 


money for other purposes, The larger 
payments probably will not be received in 


large numbers until harvest of some of the 


major Spring crops is under way. 

The Northwest, particularly northwest- 
ern North Dakota and northeastern Mon- 
tana, is the “sore spot” as far as loans 
are concerned, drought there hating 
ruined crops. 
500,000 of the total of about $48,000,000 
loaned was taken in the entire north- 
western region, and large sections there 
will have good crops. 

Repayments in more _ substantial 
amounts are expected to begin with the 
Spring wheat harvest. The Seed Loan 
Office now is compiling statistics on re- 
payments to date, which soon will be 
available. 

Only 110 loans have been made to feed 
livestock in North Dakota and one in 
Montana under the recent arrangement 
to resume loans in the drought district 
of these States, according to a telegram 
received by Mr. Hoffman July 23. He 
ascribed the small number of loans to 
recent rains which have restored pastures 
to a considerable extent, 


which was used by 36,510 persons. 
Five Carriers Lead 

Five systems carried nearly one-half the 
total number of passengers, last year's re- 
ports from operators disclose, with Air 
Ferries, Transcontinental Maddux Air 
Lines, Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Universal Aviation Corporation, and West- 
ern Air Express carrying more than 165,- 
060 persons. 

Air Ferries was the operating company 
leading in passenger volume in 1930, while 
the T. A. T.-Maddux Company was second 
and Western Air was third. The first of 
these groups transported 60,413 persons 
on three routes; the second 40,075 on three, 
and the third 30,164 on six. Further statis- 
tical information contained in the latest 
issue of the “Air Commerce Bulletin” fol- 
lows: 

On 10 individual lines at least 10,000 
persons traveled, while 51 other lines were 
used by at least 1,000 passengers. None 
of the 28 foreign lines carried 6,000 per- 
sons, Pan American Airways’ Havana- 
Miami service with 5,249 leading in. this 
field. 

Carries Most Mail 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc., running be-, 


tween Chicago and San Francisco, car- |! 


ried the most mail for any individual 
route and flew the greatest distance; Ford | 
Motor Company, on its Chicago-Detroit | 
route, carried the most express; and T. 
A. T.-Maddux, on its Los Angeles-Co- 
lumbus route flew the most passenger- 
miles. 

Boeing's total mileage last year was re- 
ported as 2,863,586, this being the only 
single route on which more than 2,000,- | 
000 miles were flown. This company's 
mail poundage, 1,954,599, was one-fourth | 
the total air mail poundage carried by | 
the 38 mail-carrying lines listed. 

Ford's freight business, the greatest of 


Radio Commission to Inve “igate 





| 
Possible Violation of Radio Act Declared to Be Involved 
In Communications Arrangement | 





An inquiry into the recently consummated | shares, it was said, thus would have a par 


arrangement between the International | value of approximately $8,000,000. 
| Telegraph Corporation, parent company | 
of the Mackay radio and telegraph inter-| records, is engaged in radio, telegraph, 


ests, and the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co.,| telephone and cable activities, not only in| 
the United States, but in Latin American | 


| Swedish communications organization, will 
| be instituted to ascertain whether it con-| countries. It maintains the Spanish tele- 
flicts with the radio law, upon receipt of | phone system also. 
| official information as to ‘details, it Was| gection 12 of the Radio Act, under 
stated orally July 23 at the Federal Radio | which the Commission will make its study 
Commission. ‘of the arrangement, reads as follows, in 
Possible violation of Section 12 of the | part: 
Radio Act, which specifies that no radio| «phe station license required hereby 
facilities may be assigned to companies |chaji not be granted to, or after the 
having stock ownership affiliations with | pranting thereof such license shall not 
alien companies or individuals is involved, | be transferred in any manner, either vol- 
| it was said. The Commission has not been | yntarily or involuntarily, to (a) any alien 
| officially apprised of the transaction, and | oy; the representative of any alien; (b) 
}is awaiting word in connection with ap-! 
plications for renewal of radio licenses | sentative thereof; (c) to any company, 
held by the Mackay Radio & Telegraph | corporation, or association organized un- 
Co., in which details as to ownership and | ger the laws of any foreign government; 
other pertinent information must be spe-|(q) to any company, corporation or as- 
cified. | sociation of which any officer or director 
: is an alien, or of which more than one- 
Licenses Held by fifth of the capital stock may be vated 
” a ee by aliens or their representatives or by 
Mac kay Company a foreign government or representative 
It was explained orally at the Commis- | thereof, or by any company, corporation 


sion that the I. T. & T., through the/or association organized under the laws | 


Mackay Radio & Telegraph Company, of a foreign country.” 
holds licenses for international radio com- The report received by the Department 
munication, ship to shore operations, and|of Commerce from Trade 
experimental radio activities. The Mackay | Dahl follows in full text: 
Company also is an applicant for fa-| Mr. Ivar Kreuger, the head of Aktie- 
cilities with which it proposes to offer a bolaget Kreuger & Toll, Stockholm, a 
domestic radio-telegraph service supple-| holding company which has controlling 
mental to the wire telegraph service main- 
tained by Postal Telegraph Company, an- 
other affiliate. 

In connection with the arrangement, the 
Department of Commerce on July 23 an- 


‘Company, Stockholm, the Swedish Match 
Trust, Stockholmn, and several other 
large Swedish industrial concerns, has 


Gold Importation 
Swedish Transaction of I. T. & T. May Be Checked by 


Previous Decade, Accord- 
ing to Report Submitted 
By Census Bureau 


. 
The urban population of California on 


Rediscount Rate 


|Cluding 41,156 persons living on farms 


April 1, 1930, amounted to 4,160,596, in- | 


I. T. & T., according to Commission | 


;to any foreign government, or the repre- | 


Commissioner | 


interest in the L. M. Ericsson Telephone ; 


. 


However, only about $4,- | 


any express-carrying company, accounted 
for 86 per cent of the total freight trans- 
ported. This concern carried over 2,400,- 
000 pounds on four routes with the De- 
troit-Chicago route accounting for 818,- 
404 pounds of the total. 

The passenger-miles flown by T. A. T.- 


nounced receipt of a report from Trade 
Commissioner B. D. Dahl, at Stockholm, 
relating to it. Mr. Dahl stated that Ivar 
Kreuger, the head of the holding com- 
pany which has controlling interest in the 
| Ericsson Company, the Swedish Match 


. lee Trust and other large Swedish industrial 
Maddux between Los Angeles and Colum- | concerns, had concluded negotiations with 


bus, 11,044,920, were more than twice as| the I. T. & T. “which will result in coop- 


reat as the figure y r si : : ; 
Brees figure on any other single eration between these two companies in 


line and account for approximately one- | ; : ‘ ‘ 
. . ’ | 7 ries ar ar i 
eighth of the total passenger-mileage on | eee eetina ei » particularly in Mexico 


all domestic routes. é rican’s S- : 
~ *|change of nonvoting shares of the two 


7 a 2 4 rac "ec . j » for 
ie” oa Gee te tee concerns, with the Swedish company de- 
5 livering to I. T. & T. 600,000 preferred 
shares in the Ericsson Company at a par 
value of 50 crowns or a total of 30,000,000 
crowns, against a corresponding amount of 
preferred stock in the American concern. 
}A crown equals $0.268, and 30,000,000 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


consideration of the proposal. “The ieeiial take longer than those seven days.” 
torium plan must be approved December| Both Mr. Treadway and Mr. Davenport 
15, the date on which the big payments|said they found the President very 
are due,’ ‘said Mr. Treadway. |optimistic over the outcome of the debt 

“While there is no doubt in the world| moratorium négotiations and the later ef- 
that approval will be voted overwhelm-|forts to save Germany from financial col- 
ingly, Congress does not convene in regu-|lapse. Mr. Treadway said that the Presi- 
lar session until Dec. 7 and that would|dent gave no indication of his reaction to 
leave only 7 working days before the due|the suggested special session. Mr. Daven- 
date of the debt payments. We do not] port said he did not even hear the mat- 
know how long it will take to organize] ter discussea and had no views to express 
Congress, but in my opinion § it wouldjat this time. 





pecial Session Urged 
For Organizing Congress 
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concluded negotiation with the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
which will result in cooperation between 
these two companies in foreign countries, 
particularly in Mexico and Argentina. 
There is to be an exchange of the non- 
voting shares of the two concerns. 

Aktiebolaget Kreuger & Toll will deliver 
to the American concern 600,000 preferred 
shares in the L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
Company at a par value of 50 crowns ‘(one 
crown equals $0.268), or a total of 30,000,- 
/000 crowns, against a _ corresponding 
amount of preferred stock in the Ameri- 
ean concern. In connection with this 
' transaction, the L. M, Ericssgn Telephone 
|}Company on June 16 floated a 5's per 
cent bond issue of 25,000,000 crowns at 
the rate of 100 per cent through a bank 
,consortium consisting of Atiebolaget 
|Svenska handelsbanken, 
| Kreditaktiebolaget, Stockholmn Enskilda 
| Bank, and Aktiebolaget Goteborgs Bank, 
ell of Stockholm. 

The bonds are isswed in 10,000, 5,000, and 
1,000 crown units and are dated June 15, 
1931. Amortization of the loan will take 
place during the period 1941 to 1951 by lot- 
drawing each year, but the company re- 
serves the right to redeem the entire 
loan on June 15, 1936, at a rate of 105 
|per cent. The loan was fully subscribed 
on the day of issue. The purpose of the 
loan-is to raise necessary funds to take 
up the bank loans that are outstanding 
against the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Com- 
} pany. 


Farm Board Considering 
Sales of Wheat Abroad 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

average and Spring wheat conditions va- 
riable, from below average to average. 
Average yields on the increased area would 
provide a large crop although possibly 
somewhat less than that harvested in the 
past season. Russian exports from a 
smaller crop might be more than in the 
past season on account of the larger 
;Surplus at the beginning of the season. 
Late seeding of much of the Spring wheat, 
however, leaves it in a_ position to be 
seriously affected by hot dry weather in 
midsummer, and yields may be less 
than average from the late Spring wheat 
| seedings. 

Practically all of the European import- 
ing countries, except the United King- 
dom and Denmark, are restricting im- 
ports. France, Germany and Italy each 
have recently advanced their domestic 
wheat milling requirements in order to 
improve the domestic market for their 
;new wheat crops. Prospects are for a 
smaller rye crop in Europe. In Germany 
rye stocks have been reduced to a low 
level and the new crop is likely to be con- 
siderably smaller than that of the past 
season. The effects of prospective in- 
creased wheat production in some Euro- 
pean countries may be offset in part by 
reductions in the rye crop. 
| The prices of rew wheat in the United 
|; States has been adjusted appreximately 
|to an export basis. Conditions as of July 
| 1 indicate a large production of hard Win- 
ter wheat in the United States and some 
increase in soft Winter. The condition 
ef the Spring wheat and durum crops as 
of July 1 indicate, on the other hand, the 
second shortest crop of these wheats in 


Skandinaviska | 


within the limits of cities of 2,500 or more. 
The urban population formed 73.3 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 69 per 
cent in 1920. As a result of a modification 
of the definition of urban territory, two 


Federal Reserve Bank Not 
Likely to Change Existing 
Figure to Compare With 
English 


| were transferred to the urban classifica- 
tion. 


The flow of gold into the United States 
‘likely will be checked by the increase 
| July 23 of the rediscount rate of the Bank 
of England from 2's to 3% per cent, as 
contrasted to the present New York Fed- 
real Reserve Bank rate of 1'4 per cent, it 
was declared orally July at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 


The following additional information 
was made available at the Department: 


Bank Adjusts Rate 


Although the New York Reserve Bank 
usually adjusts its rate after changes in 
other bank rates, it is not expected that 
it will increase the existing low rate on all 
classes of paper in view of international 
as well as domestic conditions. The pres- 
ent New York bank rate.is the lowest in 
history. 


|cent instead of 73.3 per cent. The rural 
population amounted to 1,516,655, compris- 


on farms. 
as @ whole represented an increase of 38.5 
per cent, most of which was in the rural- 
; nonfarm population. 





}as unable 


| and the percentage of illiteracy w 
| per cent, as compared with 3.3 pe 
10 years ago. 
total shown as of “Other races” 
| is due to the fact that in 1920 


American supply of monetary gold on | part 
July 8 reached a record figure at $4,962,- 
000,000. 


classified with the 


000,000 for the week ended July 22 was| included among the “Other races” 
an increase of $428,000,000 during the year. | table given below. 


European gold reserves, it is felt, should | 


accumulated in this country, for which | 1,104,943, as compared with 579,211 in 
there is no real need. Thus, it is expected 1920. Persons attending school ; repre- 
that theincreased English rediscount rate, | sented 78.5 per cent of the total popula- 


| townships in California, which would have | 
| been counted as rural under the 1920 rule, | 


Under the 1920 rule the percentage | 
|urban in 1930 would have been 72,4 per, 


ing 579,350 persons living on farms in rural | 
territory, and 937,305 persons not living | 
The rural population in 1930. 


For the State as a whole, the number of 
| persons 10 years of age and over returned | 
read and write in 1930 was| 
, 124,810, as compared with 95,592 in 1920, 


new Council of Personnel Administration 
in one Government organization and in- 
volves the temporary reassignment of em- 
| Ployes who have potential ability for more 
responsible duties. 

The project is being so planned that the 
regular work of the organization will not 
suffer in the least while increased ef- 
ficiency of the organization, the building 
|of careers and the attraction of superior 
| personnel will unquestionably result. 

The Council of Personnel Administra- 
| tion referred to was created on Aprik25 of 
| this year by an executive order signed by 
| President Hoover. It is composed of the 
| heads of the various Departments and 
some of the independent offices of the 
Government, under the chairmanship of 
the president of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. The purpose of the 
Council, as stated by President Hoover, is 
to develop in the Federal Government a 
more effective and economical system of 
employment and personnel management, 
and to promote the general welfare of the 
employes of the National Government. A 
statement of the objects of the Council 
will indicate the research aspects of the 
program. 


| 
} 


Establishes Liaison 
These are: To establish a more effective 
liaison system between the Civil Service 
Commission and the several departments 
and universities; to coordinate personnel 
administration in the Federal service; to 
| reduce excessive turnover among the bet- 


as 2.6| ter qualified employes; to avoid excessive 
r cent | increases in personnel; to provide for the 
The great increase in the training of personnel assistants in the sev- 
for 1930 | eral departments; to make available to the 
Mexicans, 
who now form 6.5 per cent of the popu- 
Reports of the Treasury show that the/ lation of California, were for the most! 


Government the best personnel practices 
|of private industry; to develop a more 
adequate system of personnel records; to 


é foreign-born | make more attractive the prospect of a 
é whites or native whites of foreign or mixed | career in the Federal service: to attract 
While there has been a decline | parentage, while in 1930 they have been| more of the better qualified university 
virtually since then, the figure of $4,951,-| given a separate classification, and are | graduates to the service; to improve selec- 


in the | tion and training methods; and in general 


to increase the efficiency with which Gov- 


The number of persons from 5 to 20/€rmment business is transacted. 
be replenished with the stocks that have years of age attending school in 1930 was 


It is apparent, therefore, that some of 
the objectives of this conference are identi- 
cal with some of the objectives of the 
{Council and this conference may well be 


together with the credits to be extended tion within the ages specified, in 1990. as-| considered as performing an integral part 


to the German Reichsbank as a safeguard | compared with 69.5 per cent if 1920. of Of the work of the Council. 


for its gold reserve, will begin an out-/the total number of children 5 
ward movement of gold from this coun-|o0. age in 1930, 39.6 per cent were at 
try, much of which was sent here for| ing school; of the chil 
safekeeping because of unsettled political | 81.7 per cent; 
and economic conditions abroad. More-| per cent; 
over, there is a tendency seen on the part! per cent; 
of private banking institutions to help Eu- 
rope with short-term loans and credit. 


tend- 


of those 16 and 17 years, 82.1 


{p-r cent. In addition, 103,461 persons 21 


Movement of gold from this country to| years of age and over were reported as 


Europe would be a vital step toward bring- | attending school, as compared with 17,- 
ing about economic recovery, it is said. | 735 in 1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the 


Gold Follows Trade Census. 


Gold normally follows the channels of 

foreign trade, coming to the countries with | 
the favorable trade balances, to the coun- 
tries which are due other international 
payments and to nations considered most 
stable from the cconomic standpoint. A 
movement for redistribution of the world 
supply of gold has been gaining momen- 
tum abroad, but it is hoped these new fac- 
tors will make unnecessary such a plan. 


It was explained that recently the Fed- ; 
eral Reserve System endeavored to chéck | 
the flow of gold into the United States 
by a rather genera! reduction of rediscount 
rates. All but two of the banks reduced 
their rates, with the New York bank es- 
tablishing the new low rate of 12 per 
cent. It was hoped that these low rates 
would not be attractive to foreign inves- 
tors, but unsettled political conditions | 
| abroad continued to bring into the United 
States large shipments of the metal. 

Now that material aid has been pledged | 
|to Germany, the view is held that foreign | 
markets, as well as those of this country, 
will respond favorably and that the for- 
eign nations will become more attractive 
for investments. 

Demand Increases 


Weekly figures of the Federal Reserve 
Board showed that the increase in gold | 
supply which ended a’ fortnight ago did 
not result in a diminished demand for 
Reserve bank credit. The volume of such 
credit has remained at about the same 
level from the second week in April to the 
|} Same period in June, attributed to an in- 
| creased demand for currency by member 
| banks. 
| Reserve bank credit for the week ended 
| July 22, however, decreased by $9,000,000 
E $942,000,000, being $4,000,000 lower than 
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the figure for the same week of the pre- 
ceding year. Money in circulation de- 
clined during the week to $4,792,000,000, a 
reduction of approximately $16,000,000. 
There now is in circulation approximately 
$385,000,000 more than at the same time | 
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A summary of general business and 
financial conditions during July and Au- | 
gust, made by the Federal Reserve Board, | 
brought out that the gold inflow provided | 
member banks with funds to meet an! 
added demand for currency, as well as to} 
increase their balances with the reserve | 
banks. There was also a considerable 
growth in foreign bank deposits with the 
reserve banks, it said. 
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red Spring wheat east of the Rocky Moun- | 
tains seems likely to be less than the dc- | 
mestic requirements for this type of wheat 

Early reports indicate that while the hard 
Winter wheat from the southwest is of 
high quality, the average protein content 
of the present crop may be lower than that 
of the crop of 1930, 
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It should go 


years | 2 long way toward bringing about a liaison 


between university officials and govern- 
ment service and. make possible certain 
of the objectives which I have outlined. 

The conference will be of extreme in- 
terest and value to the personnel and 
placement officers of universities through- 
} out the country who will meet in Wash- 
j} ington in February, 1932. At that meet- 
ing attention will be given to many of 
the problems to be discussed here in re- 
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Cause of Certain 
Diseases Said to 
Be Undetermined 


Institute of Health and the 


Health Service Discuss 


Reports on Isolation of | 


Causative Agents 


The mystery of the causative agents of 
influenza, sleeping sickness and infantile 
paralysis is unsolved, according to infor- 
mation issued July 23 at the National In- 
stitute of Heatlh and the Public Health 
Service. 

A published report from Evanston, I11., 
that Dr. eee Kendall, professor of 
bacteriology at orthwestern University, 
had announced discovery of a way to de- 
termine the exact source of certain di- 
seases, including influenza, infantile paral- 
ysis, rheumatism and sleeping sickness, 
termed by his colleagues “the most im- 
portant discovery in the isolation of bac- 
teria since the discoveries of Pasteur, 
aroused interest of Government health 
authorities at Washington. At the Public 
Health Service it was stated there is no 
information there regarding the reported 
discovery and the same statement was 
made at the National Institute of Health, 
recently created by Congress. 


Causative Agents Bafiling 


At the National Institute of Health, the 
following information was made available: 

Positive organisms or agents of a great 
many diseases have been determined in 
the past. So far, the isolation of the 
causative agents of certain diseases has 
baffied scientists. The published report 
about Dr. Kendall's work is some sug- 
gestion tat he possibly may have evolved 
new methods which may prove of value 
in isolating etiological agents. . 

Dr. Kendall refers, according to the 
press report, to diseases that include in- 
fluenza, infantile paralysis, rheumatism 
and sleeping sickness. We are not fa- 
miiliar with Dr. Kendall’s work. Influ- 
enza, infantile paralysis and sleeping sick- 
ness are diseases that so far have been 
baffling both in regard to causative agents, 
exact methods of transmission and satis- 
factory methods of treatment. 

Dr. J. P. Leake, Surgeon of the Public 
Health Service, who has made researches 
in infantile paralysis, a specific infectious 
disease which sometimes but not usually 
results in paralysis, is authority for an 
official statement several years ago that 
poliomyelitis has been at times confused 
with influenza. 

Other Investigations 


While the Public Health Service and the 
National Institute of Health are primar- 
ily interested in the broader questions 
concerning contagious and other diseases, 
other offices at Washington are also mak- 
ing investigations regarding bacteria from 
different angles. .In the Department of 
Agriculture, ‘or instance, the Bureau of 
Chemistry is constantly engaged in re- 
search that includes isolation of bacteria 
in* connection with food poisons. 

The Public Health Service, while mak- 
ing - » statement regarding the announce- 
ment of Dr. Kendall's work, is authority 
for the statement (Public Health Broad- 
cast No. 62) that the cause of infantile 
paralysis is a minute germ isolated by 
Flexner and Noguchi of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research after years 
of investigation. The full text of the por- 
tion of that statement referring to the 
cause of the disease follows: 

“The cause of this disease is a minute 
germ which Flexner and Noguchi of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search finally succeeded in isolating after 
years of patient work. This germ is so 
small that it passes readily through the 
pores of a dense porcelain filter which 
holds back ordinary bacteria. By filtering 
the washings from the nase and throat 
the germs of infantile paralysis may be 
separated from the other bacteria in these 
secretions and may be demonstrated by 
inoculating monkeys with the germs 
that have been filtered out. 


Germ Isolated 


“Experiments of this kind have shown 
that the germ is present in the nose and 
throat of children in the acute stage of the 
disease and what is of greater importance, 
that it is present at times in the nose 
and throat of people who are apparently 
in perfect health. So we have germ car- 
riers of infantile paralysis just as we have 
germ carriers of diphtheria. The exist- 
ence of such carriers and the occurrence 
of mild cases with indefinite symptoms 
and no paralysis account for the spread 
of infection without traceable contact 
from case to case 

“There is at present no good reason for 
the belief that the disease is spread by 
biting insects and still less is there good 
reason to believe in the theory that it is 
primarily a disease of some of the lower 
animals. Infantile paralysis has never 
been known to occur naturally in human 
beings and the only animals which are 
susceptible to infection when inoculated 
for experimental purposes are monkeys 


oa Possibly, though not certainly, rab- 
its. 


Causes Discussed 
Other information obtained at the Pub- 


lic Health Service follows: 


“Sleeping sickness’ known in medical 


circles as lethgrgica encephalitis, is an 
acute infection®probably due to a specific 
virus. The specific nature of the cause of 


this disease, however, is not knowr. at the 
present time. It is though that the or- 
ganism which causes sleeping sickness 
probably finds entrance to the body 
through the nose and throat and, like in- 
fantile paralysis, it has a special affinity 
for the nervous system. : 

“The modern view of the cause of rheu- 
matism is that it may be an after effect 
of an attack of certain diseases such as 
tonsilitis, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, or 
other diseases, or injuries to the joints, 
also that it may be caused by a spot of 
pus or disease germs in certain parts of 
the body. This lattter condition is known 
among medical men as a focal infection. 
A focal infection is an infected spot filled 
with pus and disease germs and the poisons 
from this spot are being constantly ab- 
sorbed by the blood and are producing the 
varied symptoms called rheumatic. Com- 
mon examples of a focal infection are 
diseased tonsils, a chronically diseased ap- 
pendix, hemorrhoids or a tooth with a 
pocket of pus in the root. Prolonged ex- 
posure to wet or cold weather may be 


a contributing factor in producing rheu- 
matism.” 


Man-power to Supplant 
Machinery as Relief Move 


Pierre, S. Dak., July 23. 


Plans for the employment of a greate 
number of men in sections affected by 
drought and the’ invasion of grasshoppers 


have been announced by Governor Warren | 


Green following a conference with county 
and highway officials. 

It is planned to substitute man powe1 
and horse drawn equipment for power ma- 
chinery wherever it is possible to make 
the change without serious loss of effici- 
ency, it was stated. Every effort will be 
made, it was said, to give this employment 
te those who have actually lost their crops 
and none to transient workers. 















FLORIDA LIGHTHOUSE 


, REMOTE FROM LAND 





EMOTE from the mainland and 40 

miles from the nearest habitation, 
Rebecca Shoals Lighthouse, near the 
western end of the Florida Keys, is an 
isolated station. It is no longer manned 
and operated by human light keepers; 
the development of automatic apparatus 
has made it possible to keep the light 
in operation with only occasional and 
periodic service from lighthouse tenders. 
Erection of lighthouses of this type 
brought about the decline of the wreck- 
ing industry along the reefs and made 
possible the safe navigation of even the 
largest vessels, says the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, through the courtesy of which the 
photograph is reproduced. 


Program at London 
Is Said to Promote 
Germany's Stability 


President Hoover Declares 
Powers Have Cooperated 
To Expedite Recovery 
From General Crisis 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


United States, and the text of the agree- 
ment was read over the trans-Atlantic 
telephone to the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., July 23. 

The full text of the agreement adopted 
in London, made public by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows: 

“Declaration: 

“The recent excessive withdrawals of 
capital from Germany have created an 
acute financial crisis. These withdrawals 
have been caused by a lack of confidence, 
which is not justified by the economic and 
budgetary situation of the country. 

“In order to insure the maintenance of 
the financial stability of Germany, which 
is essential in the interests of the whole 
world, the governments represented at the 
conference are ready to cooperate so far as 
lies within their power, to restore confi- 
dence. 

“The governments represented at the 
conference are ready to recommend for 
the consideration of the financial insti- 
tutions in their respective countries the 
following proposals for relieving the im- 
mediate situation: 

“1. That the Central Bank credit of $100,- 
000,000 recently granted to the Reichs- 
bank under the auspices of the Bank for 
International Settlements, be renewed at 
maturity for a period of three months: 

“2. That concerted measures should be 
taken by the financial institutions in the 
different countries with a view to main- 
taining the volume of the credits they have 
| already extended to Germany. 

“The Conference recommend that the 
Bank for International Settlements should 
be invited to set up without delay a com- 
mittee of representatives nominated by the 
governors of the central banks interested 
to inquire into the immediate further 
credit needs of Germany and to study the 
possibilities of converting a portion of the 
short-term credits into long-term credits 

“The Conference noted with interest a 
communication from Dr. Bruening relative 


to the joint guarantee recently placed 
by German industry at the disposal 
of the Gold Discount Bank The 
Conference are of the opinion that a 


guarantee of this description should make 
4t possible to provide a sound basis for 
the resumption of the normal operations 
of international credit. 

“The Conference consider that, if these 
measures are carried through, they will 
form a basis for more permanent action 
to follow:” 

Mr. Stimson’s Plans 

The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, also communicated with Mr. Castle 
and reported that he was planning to leave 
July 24 for Berlin, Mr. Castle stated orally. 
The German delegates, Chancellor Bruen- 
ing and Foreign Minister Curtius, have 
left for Germany, Mr. Castle explained, 
while the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald and the British 
Foreign Minister, Arthur Henderson also 
are planning to continue with their plans 
for a visit to Germany this week. 

Following his trip to Germany, Secre- 
tary Stimson probably will ge for a vaca- 
tion in Scotland, Mr. Castle stated. Asked 
if, in view of the discouraging disarma- 
ment not received by the League of Na- 
tions from ‘France, Secretary Stimson 
might make another trip to Paris, 

The American plan for German relief 
adopted by the London conference of 
ministers is*hoped to have a prompt ef- 
fect in stabilizing conditions, Mr. Castle 
stated. The United States hopes that 
the banks of the different countries in- 
volved will live up to the suggestion to 
extend credits, and if these withdrawals 
stop, as the United States believes they 
will, especially in view of the fact that 
it is difficult to get money out of Ger- 
many, the situation will be stabilized. 
After that the committee to be appointed 
by the Bank for International Settlemente, 
will make a study of the entire situation. 

The United States will not participate 
in this committee Mr. Castle stated, since 
it will be strictly a banking committee. 
Probably, however, an American will be 
asked to take part in it. It would seem 
unlikely that any officers of the Federal 
reserve banks would. serve, Mr. Castle 
added. 

Asked why the third point proposed by 
the United States—that of vigorous in- 
ternal measures by Germany to stem the 
flight of the mark—was not touched_upon 
in the final agreement, Mr. Castle replied 
that it was not considered necessary. The 
Germans professed themselves prepared to 
put these internal measures into effect, 
Mr. Castle explained, and it was felt 
strongly that if any further measures were 
necessary that one of the purposes of the 
'Bank for International Settlements com- 
mittee would be to advise with the Ger- 
mans. 

The London meeting accomplished al] 
that the United States hoped for, Mr. 
Castle stated. The German delegation at 
London seemed to be satisfied and there 
was no new request for an advance. 

The committee of the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements probably will be ap- 


pointed within the next few days, Mr.|21) to correct inaccurate accounts of the 


.* Stle stated. 


| 


| 


| 


| 








Embargo on Oil 
Would Be Illegal, 
Says Mr. Mitchell 


Attorney General Finds That 
Tariff Act Gives Chief Ex- 
ecutive No Power to Pro- 
hibit Importations 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


tion of this section but has not informa- 
tion sufficient to satisfy him thereof, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon his 
request in writing, forbid entry thereof 


; until such investigation as the President 


may deem necessary shall be completed; 
except that such articles shall be entitled 
to entry under bond prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

There are other provisions for investi- 
gation and report by the Tariff Commis- 
sion before any final order is made. 

Under these sections the President is 
given power to forbid entry or importa- 
tion of particular articles of commerce if 
the importer or consignee is guilty of un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair 
acts in the importation of the articles in 
question, the effect of which is to injure 
substantially an industry within the 
United States or restrain or monopolize 
trade and commerce in the United States. 

Temporary Order Provided 

The President is also given authority 
to make a temporary order forbidding such 
importation, pending a more complete 
investigation, where he has reason to be- 
lieve the act is being violated but has not 
information sufficient to satisfy him fully 
thereof and produce a final conclusion 

The question for decision is whether, on 
the facts presented, unfair methods of 
competition and unfair acts in the im- 
portation of articles into the United States 
are disclosed. In other words, the ques- 
tion is whether the mere importation of 
oil into the United States in the ordinary 
course of business is an unfair method of 
competition or an unfair ect within the 
meaning of the Tariff Act merely because 
the importation may have the effect of 
depressing an already glutted market 

I “ind no basis for the conclusion that 
the importation of oil into the United 
States under these conditions constitutes 
an unfair method of competition or an 
uniair act within the meaning of the 
Tariff Act. The phrase “unfair method 
of competition” is not a new one and 
has a well defined legal meaning. Sim- 
ilar expressions are found in the Federal 


Trade Commission Act. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Federal Trade Commission v. 


Gratz, 253 U. S. 421, 427, has declared that 
as used in the Federal Trade Commission 
Act the words “unfair methods of com- 


petition,” “are clearly inapplicable’ to 
practices never heretofore regarded as 
opposed to good morals because charac- 


terized by deception, bad faith, fraud or 

oppression, or against public policy be- 

cause of their dangerous tendency unduly 

to hinder competition or create monopoly.” 
Views on Unfair Trade 

In all works on unfair trade and un- 
fair competition, and in the decisions on 
the subject, there is found no suggestion 
that the mere importation of articles into 
the United States constitutes unfair com- 
petition or unfair trade merely because 
there is already an oversupply of the 
article within the United States, and the 
effect of the importation is further to de- 
press the domestié industry. 

If merely increasing the domestic over- 
supply is an act of unfair competition, 
not only the importation but the further 
production of oil within the United States 
at the preesnt rate would constitute un- 
fair competition forbidden by law, and 
surely no one would contend for such a} 
proposition. { 

The provisions of the Tariff Act re- 
ferred to are directed at the acts of in- 
dividual importers guilty of those prac- 
tices which have heretofore been recog- 
nized in law as constituting unfair meth- 
ods of competition, and the facts set 
forth in the documents presented, ob- 
viously make no case of unfair competi- | 
tion within the meaning of the Tariff | 
Act. 

It could not be seriously contended that 
Congress intended to give the President | 


power to declare a general embargo on 
the importation of any articles of mer- | 
chandise whenever, in his opinion, the | 


domestic supply outruns the demand 

There is nothing in the facts disclosed 
to suggest that the importation of? oil 
under these conditions is pursuant to any 
conspiracy on the part of the importers | 
to create a monopoly. 

I have @ssumed, in giving this opinion, 
that the current imports of oil are in 
such quantities and under such condi- | 
tions as to have a substantial effect on 
prices in the United States, but of course 
a thorough understanding of world con- 
ditions in the oil industry may show this 
is not so. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
section 337 of the Tariff Act has no ap- 
plication to the situation presented, and | 
that Congress has not authorized you to 
exclude merchandise from entry under 
these conditions. 

(Signed) WILLIAM -D. MITCHELL, 

Attorney General. 





sages of congratulation to the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon 
for services rendered by them in connec- 
tion with the London conference of the 
niinisters of seven powers. The messages 
in full text follow: 

“To Hon. Henry 


L. Stimson, Secretary | 
of State: “I wish to convey to you my} 
sincere congratulations. My appreciation | 
is the deeper from knowing the complexity | 
of the difficulties which confronted you | 
over the past 10 days and the able manner 
they have been surmounted. I hope you} 
may now secure a real vacation 
(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 

“To Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary | 
of the Treasury: I wish again to con-| 
gratulate you upon a most notable public 
service. I trust you may now secure a real | 
vacation. 


(Signed) “HERBERT HOOVER.” 


White House Explanation 

The White House on July 23 author- 
ized the following announcement in ex- 
planation of the misunderstanding which 
occurred in connection with the plan | 
presented by President Hoover for set- | 
tlement of the German financial crisis: 

“The matter is a tempest in the teapot 
The facts are these: On Friday (July 17),| 
while still in Paris, Secretary Stimson re-| 
ceived a cablegram from Washington set- | 
ting forth a concrete proposal by the 
United States for consideration of the Lon- 
don conference. Mr. Stimson immediately 
discussed the essentials of this proposal 
with the representatives of France and 
Germany. Then garbled accounts of these | 
discussions of the American proposal ap- 
peared in the European newspapers and to 





some extent in the American press on | 
Monday ‘July 20). Then press cables} 
went from Washington to London on | 


Menday that there was a new proposal. 
Mr. Stimson naturally denied there was a 
new proposal for he had received no in- 
structions since Friday. 
“The American proposal 
| Friday was issued here on Tuesda} 


transmitted 
July 





discussions that were based on the pro- | 


President Hoover on July 23 sent mes-| posal that Mr. Stimson got on Friday.” 
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WHEN AMERICAN NAVY WENT INTO WORLD WAR 
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The arrival of the Sixth Battle Squadron of the American Navy at Scapa Flow, Scotland, marking the rein- 
forcement of the Allied Fleet by American fighting ships of the first class, has been depicted by the artist, Ber- 
nard F. Gribble, in an oil painting which has been acquired by the Department of the Navy as an addition to its 


Gallery of American Naval History, which is maintained by the Bureau of Navigation. 
ron of the United States Atlantic Fleet, under command of Rear Admiral Hugh Rodman, U. 


The Sixth Battle Squad- 
S. N., arrived at 


Scapa Flow on Dec. 7, 1917. The American naval vessels were greeted by H. M. S. “Queen Elizabeth,” com- 
manded by Admiral Sir David Beatty. 


Moving Picture Used to Carry Out 
Federal Program for First Aid 


The value of a practical knowledge of 
first-aid methods is strikingly emphasized 
in a new one-reel educational motion pic- 


ture film entitled, “Learn and Live,” pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce, in cooperation with an in- 
dustrial concern. 

During 1930, more than 100,000 people 
in the United States died as the result of 
accidents, and nearly 3,000,000 others were 
injured, a tit]: points out. Many of these 
lives could have been saved and much suf- 
tering prevented by propey first-aid treat- 
ment 

Daily occurrences in the life of 


of the body for 


bleeding. 


strated, as are 


people. 


a mine 


there are 11 pressure points on each side 
the control 
The placing af an improvised 
tourniquet on the arm for the purpose of 
cnecking arterial bleeding is next demon- 
the applying of sterile 
dressings to cuts and the dressing of a 
simple fracture of the forearm. 
states that the Pureau of Mines has given 
first-aid wining to 

The closing scenes show the rescue from 
drowning of the mine official's daughter 
and the saving of her life through arti- 
ficial respiration methods administered by 
her brother, a boy scout, who has been 





ey a 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 23, 1931 


10:45 a. m.—William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, and Ogden 
L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, called to discuss developments of 
the London conference of statesmen of 
seven powers on the Central European 
economic situation. 

11:45 m.—Representative 
‘Dem.), of Columbus, Nebr., 
discuss his proposal for a 
on mortgages on homes 

12 noon.—William M. Chadbourne, of 





of arterial 


A title 


more than 500,000 


a. Howard 
called to 


moratorium 


official and his family are picturized to thoroughly trained in first-aid measures. New York, called. Subject of confer- 
impress the lessou of safety first and the The concluding title of the film is “to ence not announce d. 

value of firs.-aid training. The opening bring the accident situation under control 12:15 p. m.—Representative Daven- 
s-enes illust. te the dangers incurred in| there must be a wider interest in the; port (Rep.), of Clinton, N. Y., called. 
reckless automobile driving and the ad- safety movement and less indifference to Subject of conference not announced. 


visa lity of taking safety precautions in first-aid knowledge—help arouse safety 12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 

this connection. __ | consciousness.” graphed with the delegates to the an- 
Members of the famiiy attend a first-aid Copies of this practical safety film) yual convention of the National Aero- 

clacs of miners, conducted by the Bureau “Learn and Live” may be obtained for!) jautic Association. 

of Mines instructors, where interesting | exhibition urposes by clubs, schools, 7 illo a 

and valuable first-aid methods are illus- | churches, wemecaan and safetymorganiza- ; oe rhe wrecks a eae phaeto- 

trated The first-aid instructor explains tions, miners’ local unions, and others in- | graphe d with " group of x hool teach- 

t -t the fou most important points of! terested by applying to the Pittsburgh ers and others from South Carolina. 

first-aid are artifcial respiration; control) Experiment Station of the United States 4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director 

of bleeding; t~eatmen* for shock; and the! Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. No charge| %f the Bureau of the Budget, called to 

aplication of sterile dressing for all|is made for the use of the film, although, discuss budget matters. 

wounds. the borrower is asked to pay transporta- Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
The Shaefer m thod of artificial respira- tion charges—Issued by the Department | secretarial st-ff and in answering corte- 

tion is demonstrated. It is explained that’ of Commerce. ' spondence. 
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House 
Votes to Reform 
State Government 





Number of Departments, 
Boards and Bureaus¥rom 
Present 102 to 17 


Attanta, Ga., July 23. 
The House has passed a bill endorsed 





|by Governor Richard B. Russell Jr., re- 
| ducing the number of departments, boards 
|and bureaus from 102 to 17. The measure 


|now goes to the Senate. 


The bill as passed by the House provides 
|for the expansion of the Department of 
Aduits; creation of a Supervisor of Pur- 
| chases; abolition of the State Printing 
| Department, consolidation of the Confed- 
lerate Pension Department, World War 
| Veterans’ Service Bureau and Confederate 
/Roster Commission; merging of the game 
|and Fish, Forestry and Geological depart- 
ments into a Department of Natural Re- 
sources; abolition of the State Board of 
Health; abalition of the State Banking 
Department and placing bank supervision 
under the Secretary of State and liquida- 
tion under the superior courts; abolition 
of the Securities Commission; expansion 
of the Attorney General's Office to ab-= 
sorb all special departmental attorneys; 
transfer of the State Board of Ento- 
mology to the Department of Agricul- 
ture; consolidation of thé Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, Industrial Commis- 
sion and Workmen's Compensation Board, 
and reduction of the Public Service Com- 
mission from five to three members. 


Tax Commission Created 


The bill also creates a State Tax Commis-= 
sion to take over all the revenue collec- 
tions of the State Government. Under 
the present system the Comptroller Gen- 
eral collects ad valorem, corporation and 
insurance taxes; the Revenue Department 
collects cigar and cigarette and delinquent 
taxes, and the State Tax Commissioner 
collects sales taxes, income taxés, and in- 
heritance taxes. 


Governor Russell pointed out to the Lege 
islautre that the three tax collecting de- 
partments frequently had three-investiga- 
tors in the same town at the same time, 
when one man could have checked up on 
all forms of tax collections. 

The new measure abolishes the revenue 
and tax commission departments, but 
places the present heads of these depart- 
ments on the new Tax Commission, of 
which the Comptroller General is made 
chairman, 

The functions of Insurance Commis- 
sioner also are taken from the Comptroller 
General, the collection of insurance taxes 
going to the new Tax Commission and 
the enforcement of insurance regulations 
to the Secretary of State. 

College Boards Merged 

@ Ohne Board of Regents is created to sup- 
plant the separate boards that have op- 
erated the University of Georgia and its 
branches, and one Board of Control is 
created to supplant the separate boards 
that have conducted the eight charitable 
and elementary institutions supported by 
the State. 

The House measure was sponsored by 
a committee of five members appointed at 
the extra session of the Legislature last 
March to investigate the proposed re- 
organization of the State Government. 
This committee had the cooperation and 
| support of Governor Russell, who declared 
that a saving of $500,000 could be effected 
by the consolidation and coordination of 
departments that were overlapping in au= 
i thority and activity. 





emember ‘way back— 


WHEN MOST HOMES HAD ORGANS? 





EVEN beyond the days when the reed 
organ was the favorite household 
musical instrument, the principles of 
meat smoking were practically the 
same as they are today. But in the ap- 
plication of these principles the pack- 
ing-house methods of yesteryear were 
woefully crude, labor wasting — and 
not particularly sanitary, to say the 
least. 

Loading a smoke-house was some- 
thing akin to a gymnastic scaffolding 
operation. Beginning at the bottom, 
meats were hung on long wooden 
sticks swung crosswise. As each layer 
of sticks was loaded, the “hangers” 
climbed on top and began another row 
with meats passed to them from below. 
The task was a laborious one, to say 
nothing of the unsanitary features of 
men working on top of the meats. 


Today smoke-house loading is ac- 
complished at a fraction of the former 
labor cost and in an absolutely sani- 
The modern Armour 


set schedule. 
tary manner. 
smoke-house is a series of floors, each carefully kept 
eration until 


retail market. 


equipped with a system of overhead 
trolley rails. Outside the smoke-house 
meats are hung on iron trees, me- 
chanically conveyed to the various 


2 nlied to such 
floors, switched onto the trolley rails 


ucts as “Fixed 


and pushed into place. Sete Beet . 


Even more important among the 
meat-smoking improvements perfected 
under the relentless Armour policy of 
doing things more quickly, more eco- 
nomically and more efficiently, is the 
control exercised over the smoking 
process. Where formerly temperature 
regulation was a matter of individual 
judgment, today recording thermom- 
eters enable the dperator in charge 


parlor. 


* 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


* 


BETTER VALUES FO CUS 
BETTER MARKETS FOR 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH 


it 


to adhere to a carefully determined 
smoking temperature and a definitely 


After being smoked, 


cooled off and dried, the product is 


under modern refrig- 
is delivered to the 


Thus are the finishing touches ap- 


famous Armour prod- 
Flavor” Star Ham and 
. . products which, 


through constant vigilance, scientific 
processes and rigid controls every step 
of the way from slaughter operation 
to retail store, represent far greater 
‘eights of meat quality and service 
‘o the American public than obtained 
before, during or many years after 
the days when the organ sat in the 


* * 
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Career Prospect 


Of Civil Service 
Is Being Studied 





Personnel Director Points| 


To Efforts’ Under Way to 
Attract Capable Workers 
To the Government 


(Continued from Page 2.] 

gard to professional, scientific and tech- 
nical positions, and to a study of how col- 
lege students may make the best selec- 
tion of courses and electives to prepare 
then for those government positions which 
do not come under the professional classi- 
fication, yet for which college training is 
a requirement, or a distinct advantage. 

At the same time, information will be 
given regarding additional training which 





is available after entrance to the service, | 


and regarding certain subprofessional po- 
sitions for which students unable to finish 
a university course may qualify, and from 
which they may transfer to the full pro- 
fessional grade as soon as the required 
courses are completed. 

Section 5 of the President’s order pre- 
sents the scope of the work being under- 
taken. This states: “The head of each 
Department or independent establishment 
shall designate the employe best qualified 
to carry out in his establishment a fact- 
finding study, which shall be carried out 
as outlined by t@e Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The findings of this study shall show the 


present personnel practices of the Fed-, 


eral Government, shall serve as a basis 
for improving selection’ methods and an- 


nouncement procedure, increasing flexibil- | 


ity of registers, and developing more ef- 
fective procedure for transferring, promot- 
ing and training personnel, and for co- 
ordinating personnel activities and admin- 
istration, and shall indicate the extent 
to which the Government service doés of- 
fer, or can bé madé to offér a partial or 
& permanent career.” 
Project Committee 


The order provides for a project com- 
mittee composed of members of the de- 


|a procedure, the supervision of the trade |gerous Drugs to examine the question. | 





| tion in their territories, 


|be drawn up before the entry into force that the studies made by the Secretariat 
|of the convention signed this day and|of the League of Nations in documents rage farm woman spends each year 171! 
|should be circulated to governments, with | of the conference (documents L, F, S, 3) | hours and travels 42 miles in carrying | 





Control of Narcotic Drugs Amount of Time 
Provided in Geneva Treaty | Spent in Home 


New Compact Covers Regulation of Produc-| Duties Analyzed 


tion and Distribution of Such Commodities 
— Household Tasks Performed 


NTERNATIONAL control of distribution and manufacture of narcotic drugs is ® 
Tirovided in the treaty signed recently at Geneva by representatives of the United By City and Farm Wo- 








States and other powers. (The first two sections of the treaty were printed in full men Compared by White | 


text in the issue of July 22 and 23.) The final act and the protocol and signature 
follow in full text: 


ARTICLE I a 3 7 = ——_—— 
The conference recalling the proposal| control, provided in the Geneva conven-| The city woman, surrounded with num- 


House Conference 





made by the Advisory Committee on Traf- | tion, to every preparation containing any | erous labor saving devices and commercial } 


fic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs | Of the drugs included in group one, what- | ., ‘ote: 

in the model code for the administrative |ever the drug content of the preparation.| to cooking and dismwashing and tere time 
control of the drug traffic. which was| The conference further recommends |t¢ the care of her childen than the farm 
drawn up at “its eleventh session, to the|that the Council of the League of Na-| woman, it was announced orally at the 
effect that in countries the administra-| tions should invite the Advisory Commit-| white grouse Conference on Child Health 
tive organization of which allows of such |tee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dan-/ 4144 protection July 23 





in narcotics as a whole should be in the! The German delegation stated that it| 
hands of a single authority so that all|could not accept these recommendations. 
supervisory measures over this trade may | ARTICLE VII 


be unified; and that in countries where | s : 
this supervision is in the hands of several| The conference recommends that in | Bleasanter, afford greater opportunity for 


| duced, in addition to saving time, conserv- 


| ;rearing children. Additional information | 
authorities steps should be taken to es-|order to facilitate the application of the | Tear : , 
ean soecaivanians among them. —— directed against drug addiction | ™ade available by the conference follows: | 


and the illicit traffic, governments should} The efficiency and skill of the home- 
Recommends that such members of the | consider the possibility of excluding from|™aker in performing routine tasks de- 


League of Nations, and non-member states | 110° benefits of most-favored-nation | ‘ermine, in part, the degree of freedom 


as do not at present possess such a sin- : f k i Orry 
clauses in future commercial treaties and | from overwork, fatigue, and worry, which 
gle ot va minute Coons | agreements, the substances to which the | @ffects not only those who do the bulk of 
the duty of Fequiating supervising and| Geneva Convention and this convention | the a but also other members of 
; y e ily. 
controlling the traffic in opium and other | ®PP!Y. gece d 


dangerous drugs, and of preventing and| The delegation of Denmark, Germany, |* Division of Time 


|combating addiction and the illicit traf- |The Netherlands, Siam, Sweden and| In the rural sections, the time of the | 
fic; and that they should report to the | Switzerland stated that they could not ac-| farm woman is still largely occupied with | 
| Secretary General of the League of Na-| cept this recommendation. 


| 
tions within a period of one year from |erages 62 hours spent in these tasks. The 
the present date on the results of their Se TEChS _ : 
examination of this question. The conference, considering that, subject |to cleaning, 5! hours to laundering, 11% 
|to possible fluctuations in world require-| hours to mending, and 4% hours to sewing. 


ARTICLE Il ments for medical and scientific purposes,| The remainder of the time she bakes. 


The conference recognizes that the|the amounts of morphine, diacetyl mor- | cans fruits, takes care of the milk, makes | 
| model code above referred to has been of| phin. ahd cocaine, manufactured for use| pytter, looks after the poultry, does a little 


considerable value to a number of gov-|as such during the period prior to the| gardening, and sometimes assists in the 


|ernments as a guide in the framing of| coming into force of the convention signed | o.itside work of the farm. 
| legislation and administrative measures for |tolay, should not exceed the average! fFour-fifths of the farm homes have |————————— 
|the application of the Geneva Conven- amount of the total world needs based) cream separators and three-fourths have | 
on the average medical and scientific re- washing machines, but very few are 
equipped with running water, bathtubs, or 
chemical toilets. In consequence, the av-| 


Recommends that a similar code should | quirements of the individual countries and 


partments, the Classification Board, the|a request that they ‘should be guided as|O2¢ (Parts one, two, and three, eight. water for household purposes. 
Bureau of Efficiency, and the Civil Serv-|far % possible by the code in framing the ‘ixty-one and sixty-five) for the years Work in Cities 
ice Commission. It also provides for the| necessary legislative and administrative 1928, 1929 and 1930 have resulted in an ; 


advisory committees representing govern- | measures for the application in their terri- | estimate of the total present world re- In cities, the home-maker also is en- | 
quirements of these drugs for use as such gaged in household tasks. The woman in 


s, e industry, -| tories of the said convention, oe . : 4 
ment departments, privat a vy» per cities varying in population from 2,500 to 


search organizations, and the field of edu-| a - > o 
cation, which will assist in projects to be| Nations to ask the Advisory Committee| Morphine, nine tons; diacetyl morphine, ©" Spends on an average of 51 hours | 
conducted after the completion of the 
fact-finding study. Leaders in these fields 
have signified their willingness to serve | 


in such a capacity. 


At the present time the fact-finding | 


to the higher positions. 


Where Government service does not of- 
fer attractive partial or permanent careers, 
the facts which this study will bring out 
may show need for the establishment of 
training courses for advancement to higher 
positions, or the need for salary increases, 
or for other changes. In cases where the 


conditions are beyond departmental juris- 


diction, assembling the facts will prepare 


the departments to present the matter 
to Congress. 


Outside Offers Possible 


A preliminary study of the group of 1924 
entrants in the Bureau of Standards indi- 
cates that the college graduate finds, in | 
this bureau, research facilities and op-| 
portunities for self-development which 
ere, generally speaking, superior to those 
found in industry. Such Government posi- 
tions as are found in this bureau also 
m:ake possible outside contacts which 
bring offers of positions at increased com- 
pensation. These offers are often a direct | 
result of the experience acquired and the | 
contacts made in work definitely pertain-| 
ing to developments in which certain in- | 


dustries are especially interested. 


A report of the Washington Engineering 
Society shows that the Government, as 
compared with industries, offers more at- 
tractive inducements to engineering grad- 
uates for four or five years, and provides 
them with an outlet to positions in indus- 
try after a period of what might be termed 


post graduate training. 


Since we are desirous of securing the 
best qualified employes, and since it is not 
possible to select better people than apply. 
we must learn specifically what it is that 
deters the superior graduate from apply- 
ing for a position in the service. Is it 
salary? Is it: working cameron? s s 
Jack of promotion prospects? Is it lack of |; ins s 
future with the organization, that is, lack 929, against counterfeit currency, 
of positions sufficiently important ne = 
munerative to serve as a_ worth-while | n:ittee enti : 
goal? Is it fear of political injustice? Is ae Senvennon wep 
it distrust of: selection methods? Is it 
lack of knowledge about working condi- 
tions, advantages, and opportunities aris- 
ing in such service? Is it prejudice against 
the service, based upon conditions which 
have or are being changed? Is it knowl- 
edge of a few exceptional cases and lack 
of specific knowledge regarding what hap- 
pens to 99 per.cent of those who enter the 


service? 
Survey Conducted 


=e secure the answers to these ques- 
ons, a survey was recently conducted by . 
the United States Civil Service Commis- jin most, if not all, cases of replacing it by 
sion and the University of Minnesota, 
among the senior and graduate students 


of this institution. 


Each student was asked to list three 


|mittee of the League to consider forth- | ARTICLE X 


|to which the Geneva Convention does | tion. 
|not apply to the proposal in this con- | 


|gerous Drugs has been provided by the 


Requests the Council of the League of | Which is approximately as follows: 


on Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous | two tons; cocaine, five and one-half tons. 


Drugs to ‘ | » ~ i ing in cities of more than 50,000 popula- 

es Prepare Hh & Saas. | Roque sts the Council of the League of | tion spend 48 hours. Only 10 per cent of 
ARTICLE III | Nations to instruct the Secretary Gen-|;1, y, ; a taal “pel . 

eral to draw the attention of the mem- ‘he women, even in large cities, spend 


The conference having decided in ac-| bers of the League and the gtates non- less. than 35 hours a week in household | 
study will be confined to employes in the | COrdance with the advice of the experts! members to these documents nd to the | duties. The city woman puts in an aver- 
professional and scientific branches of the 
service. Through this study we will de- 
termine actual as well as theoretical lines 
in r-omotion—that is, the possibility of 
employes’ prcgressing from lower profes- | 
sional grades to the higher grades, and the 
extent to which they actually do progress 


attached to the conference to include | pr sent resolution, and, 


ject to the full provisions of this con- into force of the convention signed today °"4 4’ in sewing. 


vention and of the Geneva ; poeta ; Outstanding factors have arisen to 
Convention | the countries manufacturing these drugs change the emphasis in domestic labor. 

brought under the Geneva Conv | ee ‘ Commercial bakeries have lessened the 
g nvention and {for use as such as nearly as possible to amount of tim» spent in baking; commer- 
cial canning h:3 eliminated much time 
formerly spent in canning and cooking 
within the home; while dressmakers and 
ready-to-wear clothing have reduced the 


(group one) certain drugs not at present) shall limit the manufacture of these drugs 


The Hague Convention of 1912, recom-| the quantities required for domestic con- 


mends: | sumption, and export for medical and sci- 
One, that the Council of the League of | entific purposes. - 


Nations should request the Health Com- 


with the desirability of bringing these|_ The conference recommends that the | Sewing in the home. 
drugs under the Geneva Convention in| League of Nations be enabled to give | Modern Conveniences 


Ten of that convention. | by research work for the purpose of dis- | 

Two, that the Council should call the | covering medicines which, although pro- 
attention of governments of countries to| ducing the same therapeutic effects as 
which The Hague Convention applies but | the drugs, do not give rise to drug addic- 





Protocol and Signature 
vention and to the report of the experts One 
with reference to the provisions of Ar- ; 


‘ . E abled to give attention to their chil- 
| ticle. 14 (d) of The Hague limiting the manufacture and regulating 7 Cne ; : 
e ague Convention. the distribution of narcotic drugs dated ; dren otherwis spent in manual labor. 
ARTICLE IV this day, the undersigned plenipoten-|, These are-but a few examples of how 


The conference recommends that gov- tiaries, duly authorizéd to that effect and 


vention signed on this day’s date. i 
The German delegation stated that it General of the League of Nations shail | @"ts without compensation. 
could not accept these recommendations, | bring the situation to the attention of the 


ARTICLE V may either convene a new conference of 


necessary, by means of an international | situation, or to take such measures as it | States. 


agreement to supplement the penalties considers necessary. The Government of Viewpoint Changing 


the Geneva Convention. 
Considering that the Advisory Commit- conference so convened. 


International Criminal Police Commis-|cepted by the other high contracting 
sion with a draft international convention | parties: : 


for the suppression of the illicit traffic in} Crude morphine resulting from the 


Formosa and held in stock by that Gov- 
ernment, shall not be subjected to the 
limitation measures provided for in this | 
| \ be concluded | convention. 
| With the least possible delay for the prose-| Such stocks of crude marphine will only | 
cution and punishment of breaches of the, be released from time to time in such 


law relating to the manufacture trade in| quantities as may be required for the 
| possession of narcotic drugs, 


| Expresses the wish that on the basis of 
the work undertaken by the Advisory Com- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| of such a convention in order to hasten of the present convention. 
the meeting of a conference to conclude a! In faith whereof undersigned have af- 
convention on this question. | fixed their signatures to this protocol. 


dangerous character of diacetylmorphine 


as a drug of addiction and the possibility | Lae << Hetions Of sad to at nee: | 


{member States, represented at the con- 
ferences. / 


os 


| Other drugs of a less dangerous character, 
|recommends that eath government should} 


profession the possibility of abolishing or New England: 
































However, labor saving inventions and | 
|commercial conveniences, wherever, intro- | 





ing energy, and making domestic tasks | 





household activities. Each week she av- | 


farm woman every week devotes 71% hours | 


Aircraft 
Planes Combat New Jersey Mosquitoe 


per week in household tasks. Those liv- 


age of % hours per week in cleaning, 
among the drugs which should be sub- Recommends that pending the entry 5% hours in leundering, 1% in mending, 


house work is made easier and pleasanter 


c ‘ ) ; - . hes saa by inventions and conveniences. Greater 
ernments should consider the desirability |im the name of their respective Govern- a 

of establishing a state monopoly _— the ments declare to have agreed as follows:—|®COnomic independence of women and 
trade in, and if necessary over the manu-|_ If on July 13th, 1933, the said conven- smaller dwellings have reduced the num- 
facture, the drugs covered by the con-| tion is not in force in accordance with Per of “old maid” sisters and daughters 
4 the provisions of Article 30, the Secretary |Petforming the dutigs of domestic serv- 


Because of the growing number of! 
Council of the League of Nations, which working and business class families, the | 
wife helps earn the living and the hus- 

The conference, considering that in or- all the members of the League and non-|>and is beginning to share directly in 
der to combat more efficiently the smug- member States on whose behalf the con- the house work. An evidence of this is | 
gling and abuse of the substances covered | vention has been signed or ratifications | Observed in the reduction in number of | j, 
by the convention of this day's date it is|or aceessions deposited, to consider the | {Ull-time domestic servants in the United | 


sa aied ofan anueamace ang nara et arene oars Number Of Marriages and 
Declined From Totals Registered During 1929 


,Delaware. Increased rates for divorces, Oklahoma and 28.67 in Nevada. 

The tables which follow give the num- 
ber of marriages and divorces for each 
, ‘ : 1930 and 1929, with the 
ginia, Arizona, Utah, Nevada and Cali-| percentage of increase or decrease, and 
the number per 1,000 of the population 
The ratio of divorces per 1,000 of the| for the two years, as well as the number 
of marriages annulled during the same 
period. The figures f 
nary and subject to correction. 


1930 1929 


jexamine in conjunction with the medical) GOVERNMENT BOOKS | United States .sseeeeees 1,128,180 1,232,559 —85 
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WHY GOOD SCALES ARE AT FAULT 





The Department of Agriculture has 
supervision over scales and measures 
used in weighing and measuring 
produce and livestock. In inspection 
of scales, not always is intent to 
deceive at the bottom of false meas- 
ure. Two reasons why scales go 
wrong are illustrated; above is shown 
an accumulation of hay, straw, paper, 
string and cobwebs, together with a 
mouse nest between two levers of the 
scale, resulting in unreliable weights; 
to the right is shown an accurate 
scale which gave false weight because 
the half-pound counterpoise weight 
—indicated by arrow—had been bor- 
rowed from another scale of different 
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Aviators to Aid in Fire Prevention Work and Act as Scouts 
In Campaign Against Insects 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 23——A contract |nouncement by Frank W. Miller, associate | 
for the first airpiane forest fire patrol in| entomologist of the station. 
Michigan has been awarded by the Bureau {of the new weapon will begin Aug. 1, he} 
of Forest Service, United States Depart-| said, and is expected to prove of much 
ment of Agriculture, to the A. B. C. Airline | assistance in locating bodies of water and 
{marshland areas in which the pests breed. Daggett, Harriet S. Community property sys- 
It is planned that*the plane cruise at 


Corporation, of Lansing, Mich. 

Two planes will be used in the new | 
service, it was explained, one to be sta- 'a speed of 80 to 100 miles an hour on| 
tioned at East Tawas for patrolling the| scouting trips, flying at an elevation of 
Huron National Forest, which covers por- 
tions of four counties, and the other, a 
seaplane, at Munising, to patrol the three 
National forests in the upper peninsula, 
namely, the Marquette, Hiawatha and 
Lake Superior. 


Planes of the A. B. C. Airline will be 


subject to call at all times until Nov. 30. 
They will be used principally when the} 
visibility is so poor that observations from 





duce factors which greatly curtail the 
|average city housekeeper's labors. 


There are also indications of a chang- 


{ing ‘viewpoint, especially among city 
|women, in their attitude toward house- 
| keeping. There is a tendency toward more 
}mental and less physical labor in the 
|/homes. Housekeeping is beginning to be 
considered more as a background or stage 
of family life; as a means and not as 
an end. 





Ana , |manufacture of refined morphine in fac- | the rates in the other States ranged from} were reported by » other States, Maine, | 
sen ee the Council to draw the at- | tories licensed by the Japanese Govern- 12.9 marriages to each divorce in Georgia Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
overnments to the importance | ment in accordance with the provisions | to 2.3 marriages to each divorce'in Nevada. | y;,. 

| The changes in the various States as; fornia. 
|regards the number of divorces compared | 
‘ | Done at Geneva July 13, 1931, and in| With the year 1929, ranged from a decrease population in the individual States 
ARTICLE vi , ‘a single copy which will remain deposited | Of 19.1 per cent in the District of Colum-| ranged from 0.19 in the District 
| _ The conference recognizing the highly |in the archives of the Secretariat of The| bia to an increase of 21.3 per cent in|lumbia and 0.38 in New York to 


Marriages—H#—_—— 
Number per 
*Per 1,000 of the Number 
cent of population to 1 
increase 1930 1929 divorce 1930 
9. 10. 5.9 101,630 





icting i ; Laks ca Ae anam 6.438 195 3.9 8.1 7.8 4.4 1,47 
major reasons why he would be interested yr etggescan Rag yng uaute Seeeeninniense AND PUBLICATIONS New Hampshire ‘cant cee 5.142 San =$ uo 112 8.0 638 
; : ; ‘ § on to the : : y BUTS aia ae 2,633 2.712 2 ws 1.6 1 37 
=, ae camer —- meine, tne Secretary General of the League of Na- Documents described under this heading des os to 30,568 —10.3 6.4 7.2 74 3.681 
major objections which he has to}; are obtainable at prices stated. grclusiv h Island 4'316 3,239 —9.6 7.0 7.8 6.4 747 
the service. Seventy per cent consider | “°"* toca tee’ dks taceee tieidae at | teas : 11,080 12303 —101 69 7.7 84 1,323 
lack of promotion prospects a_ serious ARTICLE VII one United States Daily. ‘The tines Middle Atlantic: ‘ 
drawback. Forty per cent declared them- The conference recommends that these of Congress card numbers are given. os eS ae ane 3 4 301287 33 70 78 ry or 
selves uninterestd in the service because of | governments should study the possibility| In ordering, full title, and not the card| pennsylvania ...........s.. | 64.771 70,507 =i 6.7 1.4 8.1 8.026 
the lack of opportunities and incentives—|of applying the system of international! numbers, should be given East North Central: 
an on ——_ allied to that. An Seemeecniel eeacceniecesatorteseradigatices sa Bea ae : ” - “ ae i QUID or cccsesescccsesences : o.286 65,679 44 i 10.0 4.3 14,198 
equa recentage objected to the Federal . a | Lig rame ouse onstruction—Bull. o. TROBE, ceccccdscececeneres 38, 43,800 —l1. 9 13.6 5.2 7,420 
ene ad aon political eee Public Works in Montreal | M45, Trade ond Industrial Ser. No. 41. Issued | Tilinols | /-...2..+.0-. aoe 75.961 84092 97 99 111 49 15.432 
which they believed to exist in it. | In Montreal during the year closed May | Natl. Com. on Wood Utilization, U. 8. Dept.| Wisconsin Seicnicee “San ivess isa S22 0506 
The figures secured through this sur-| 31, 1931, primarily because of the low cost! of Commerce. Price, 40 cents. E31-673 | West North Central: 
vey indicate clearly that the Council is|of construction and because of the de- Irrigation Districts, Organization, Operation! Minnesota ......+++++ss++++ 22.697 24,109 —5.9 8.8 9.5 8.0 2,855 
working toward the right goal. With|sire to relieve unemployment, more money| 8?4_Financing—Tech. Bul. No, 254, Je., 1931, |  TOWR vvrccscscserrerressers 34.708 38.283 =33 o3 188 38 9213 
students stating frankly that lack of in-|was appropriated for public building than| °° S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 Sete Gon Noth ako ltt. | ane “4.155 —8.7 5.6 6.1 8.2 oe 
centive and opportunity is the chief draw-|in any previous year. Almost $38,000,000 se . a ene eee Ss Scuth Dakota .....cereee- 6,489 6,701 —3.2 9.4 9.7 8.9 728 
back of the service, we will be confident|was appropriated. (Department of Com- mnoeaee for ee oe Lon tiek No. 80. U. S.| Nebraska .....+-+eseeeeeees 10,248 10,202 5 7430 7.44 = 6.3 1,635 
that our efforts to develop career possi- | merce.) U. & Publications cn Béuc Price List, 1031,| oem etree ened aoe — = i - 4,008 
bilities in the Government will serve to Office of Educ., U. 8. Dept. of Interior. Appiy | Sth Atlantic: 1.230 85 47 52 53 211 
remove the College-trained man’s chief} entering the scientific and professional (®t) De? cine B: ; ax a) WARBPMIBMOY Occ, scaceewenacns 25,124 —21 150 155 120 2,045 
objection to Government positions. lservice, believing it ‘to be below $2.000. Stee amcereiny Sars ee hg te ed District of Columbia ..... o> 634 —5.1 11.0 11.7 57.5 93 
Other Data Secured | Thirty-four per cent estimate it, correctly, Price. 5 cents. re ; , Want Wirkini® .....casececs ce os 34 2 -” aa Hy 3.261 
The survey conducted among the stu-| at $2,000, and only 8 per cent believe it Agricl. Situation—Vol. 15, No. 7, July 1, 1931. North Carolina 18.746 —22.7 4.6 6.0 9.5 rant 
dents of the University of Minnesota |to be above that figure. Bur _of Agricl. Economics, U. S. Dept. of South Carolina 27,293 —4.7 15.0 15.7 wa See 
yielded other interesting data with regard| While organized dissemination of in-| “87° Sbscription price, 25 CODES TOT | GOOREIR sneer s0e 32,534 69 104 112 129 2,342 
to the attitude of college students toward| formation can not be expected to over-| Bollards and Cleats for Docks AMSC "4, Amer. | ark tonen Central: 777" oa See oF 7 
Government service. The outstanding} come all these objections, it can certainly Marine Standards Com., U. S. Dept. of Com-|~ Kentucky ON sated ee : 31,116 30,474 2.1 11.9 11.7 7.2 4.330 
reason for finding the service. desirable | clear up much misconception which stu- _ merce. Price, 5 cents ! z 3 WRMMRMEDS cca 1 cp han saened 20,807 23/412 —26.8 79 10.9 4.2 4/989 
is the security Of tenure of positfon which|dents now have concerning Government | “Oysters in Galveston Bae re ete ge) Alabama -..-.cssseesersees ahaa! ae OR 3,224 
it affords. The survey indicates that 70|service. The more general objection to| of Bur. of Fisheries. Vol. XVII ‘Bull No. | Be gn Qe ye ae os — — a “ ae 
per cent of those questioned indicates this|the limitation of opportunity in the serv-| 3, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. | iaamane Peaiceeis 30,323 —17.1 13.5 16.4 6.0 4.170 
as their reason for being interested in Gov-|ice is already being attacked by research) ,, . F31-i9| Louisiana 20,729 1.0 992 997 114 1833 
ernment positions. looking toward improving the prospects Dighemetic Lulst, July, 1931 JU S Dept. of Oklahoma 35,789 2.2 15.2 15.1 4.7 7748 
It indicates also that the entrance salary|for a career in the Federal service, by BEE SURI R MGR DEER SOONG FO) SRMMR, snk eens 63173 —285 77 110 2.7 16.682 
in the Federal service is the attraction for | opening all possible avenues of advance- Monthly Rept. of Activities of State and Mu- — Ter 115 —11.0 10.1 11.4 41 1.339 
53 per cent of those who consider the/| ment, establishing training courses within nicipal Employment Services Cooperating Idaho ann 779 —5.9 19.1 10.8 4.5 997 
service as a possible career. Working|the service to make such advancement with U. 8 Employment Service, Apr., 1931. Wyoming 41 —8.7 7.8 8.7 2.7 650 
conditions—hours of work, leave allow-| feasible, and directing the employe along —. a Of uad-6a New. Mext i O12 7395 203 «tad i3 an 
ance, etc., attracted 45 per cent. |the line for which he is best suited. Seah det Aueeins at. Gs Teen Gea 05 42178173 48 1,138 
The fact that entrance salaries offered (The foregoing is the full t@&rt of | Dalty Barns—Cir. No. 166, U. S. Dept. of] Utah .......seeees . 86 —101 Ll 125 5.6 1,016 
in the Government are considered at-| an authorized summary of an address | casting pactis co: Agr. 31-668; Nevada .......seceeeserees : 33 64 67.0 63.7 23 2,609 
tractive to students isthe more interestin i) ; Ms ess | Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home—| Pacific 
&| delivered recently at Minneapolis, | Farmers’ Bull. No. 1471, U. S. Dept. of Agric.| Washington ........0000055 19,685 —7.2 #417 127 4.2 4,37 
when it is learned that. more than 58 per Minn., before the Conference on Uni- Price, 5 cents. Agr. [26-687|| Oregon ...... 8,243 9 8.0 8.8 2.7 2328 
i udees totes be ee the| versity Training for the National eb He aes US Der at eee A | — — — - bay - 15.603 
‘es . " . . &. .-ors . y eae 
ge graduate on Service.) Dept. P P7145 | *A minus sign denotes decrease. 





Mr. Miller, as observer, 
| will be guided by New Jersey maps show- 
}ing all natural streams, ponds and lakes. 
| When a bed: of water not indicated on the 
;map is located, the plane will be drooped 
|; to an elevation of 300 or 400 feet for in- 
spection and the body of water charted. 


At the end of the flight, he continued, 
| special maps will be prepared giving the 
| location of the new breeding grounds dis- 
2 the fire towers will be impaired, and also | covered and copies mailed at once to the 
accordance -with the procedure of Article | Prizes as a reward for results obtained! ‘The use of electric irons, vacuum clean-| when the fires are so extensive that pres-|county mosquito extermination commis- 
ers, toasters, washing-machines, and elec- | ent methods of observation are ineffective. | sions having charge of the local work. 
tric refrigerators removes the drudgery 
from housework and makes possible a/ 
| higher standard of comfort, efficiency, and | scouts will be used by the New Jersey Ag- 
cooperation in the home. Time and_|ricultural Experiment Station in the war 
e..ergy are conserved for purposes other! against mosquitoes, according to an an- 
When signing the convention for|than mere household routine. Mothers | : = = 


j}about 800 feet. 


“Scouting has always been an 
Trenton, N. J., July .23—Airplane| portant part of mosquito extermination 
work because the bodies of water in which 
these pests breed must be located before 
control measures can be taken,” said Mr. 


“Heretofore, we have depended upon in- 
|spectors slowly and laboriously making 
|their way on foot across marshes and 
mosquito-breeding 
This method requires more time, 
more money and more men than we need 
to survey an area by airplane, and the} 
results are less satisfactory. 

“Our first tests with an airplane showed 
|} that it ig possible to scout 220,000 acres 
{of salt marshes, extending from Bergen 

In comparing the city woman with|County to Cape May County, in six fly- 
the farm woman, there are certain out- 
standing needs of the latter which should | the ground would require the services of 
be supplied. She should have her work- 
day shortened, her manual labor} 
lessened, and some effort should be made 
{to raise the standards of comfort and 

: : jbeauty of the farm home. An effort 
a for - Article 20 of The Hague every signatory or, acceding member of| Simplification of housekeepers by the|should be made to develop and intro- | Montreal 

on of 1912 and in Article 28 of the League of Nations or non-member | yse of electricity, gas, and labor-saving|duce money-yielding home industries | cost 


Scouting the same area from 


;at least 40 men for a weck.” 


Canada Erects Refinery 


being erected at 
in Canada, 
$2,000,000 and which 
States undertakes to be present at any | devices, reduction in the size of homes| where necessary so that the home can/ daily capacity of 12,000 to 15,000 barrels of 
, and the increase of apartments, and the! be improved thereby. More attention! crude oil, may be completed in advance! 
;tee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dan- Two. The Japanese Government made tendency of families = resort more to| should be given to safeguarding the health | of the estimated date, which was Sept. 1. | 
the following reservation which is ac-/restaurants and cafes for meals intro-|of both the farm mother and her children. | (Department of Commerce.) 


A new oil 


is to have a 


Divorees Last Year 
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| NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official dvucuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card. number 
is at end of Jast line. 





Prendergast, Wm. A. Credit and its uses, by 
x 


... and Wm. H. Steiner. 648 p. 5 oy We 
Appleton & co., 1931. 31-13107 


Reeves, Grace G. Problems in food and the 


family, by .. . Mabel B. Trilling and 
Florence Williams. (Lippincott’s home eco- 
nomics texts.) 350 p., illus. Chicago, J. 
B. Lippincott co., 1931. 31-12952 


Ries, Heinrich. Engineering geology, by . . 


and Thos. L. Watson. 4th ed. 708 p., illus. 
N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. 31-12950 


Rogers, Robt. E. How to be interesting. 170 


p. Boston, L. C. Page & co., 1931. 31-12968 


Roy, Rene. Night's candles, by .. .; trans. 


by Homer White. 158 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
¢eo., 1931. 31-13106 


|Rubey, Harry. Industrial organization. (En- 


gineering ser., ed. by Af A. Potter.) 308 p. 
Boston, Ginn & co.. 1931. 31-12951 


| Shelton, Edgar G. Architectural shades and 


shadows. 159 p., illus. N. Y., D. Van Nos- 
trand co., 1931. 31-13114 


| Small, Tunstall. Architectural turned wood- 
} 


work of 16th, 17th, & 18th centuries; port- 


folio of full-size details. by ... and Chris- 
topher Woodbridge. 4 p., 20 plates. N. Y., 
W. Helburn. 1930. 31-12956 


|/Small, Tunstall. English wrought ironwork 


of late 17th & early 18th centuries; port- 


folio of full-size details by ... and Chris- 
topher Woodbridge. 4 p., 20 plates. N. Y., 
W. Helburn. 1930. 31-12957 


Sparkes, W. E. Art and artists; drawing, paint- 
ing, engraving. (Highroads of modern knowl- 
edge.) 224 p., illus. N. Y., T. Nelson & sons, 
1930. 31-13119 

Voltz, Friedrich. Dosage tables for Rontgen 
therapy, by .. . tr. from 2d German ed. 
(Oxford medical pubs.) 120 p., illus. Lond., 
Oxford univ. press, 1930 31-12746 

Wallace, Philip B. Colonial houses, Phila., 
pre-revolutionary pericd. 248 p., illus N. 
Y. city, Architectural book pub. co., 1931. 

31-13117 

Woody, Thos., ed. Educl. views of Benjamin 
Franklin. (McGraw-Hill educ. classics.) 270 
p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1931 

31-12966 

Worsley, Frank A. Endurance; epic of polar 

adventure. 316 p. N. Y., J. Cape, 193! 
31-12962 


~ | Barnes, Robt. B.. Infrared absorption of some 


organic liquids under high resolution. (The- 
sis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) 
1524-1532 p., illus. Minneapolis, 1930 
31-12725 
Boynton, Henry W. James Fennimore Cooper. 
408 p. N. Y., Century co., 1931, 31-13002 
Chapin, Howard M. Artistic motives in U. S. 
flag (Pavillon club pub., no. 2.) 19 ° 
illus. Providence. Printed for Pavillon club 
by Roger Williams press, E. A. Johnson co., 





1930. 31-10218 

Cole, Robt. D. Modern foreign languages and 

their teaching. (Appleton ser. in special 

methods, ed. by Paul Klapper.) 598 p., illus. 

N. Y¥., D. Appleton & co., 1931 31-13000 

Employment ; Crooks, Esther J. Infitence of Cervantes in 
. | France in 17th century. (Johns Hopkins 
studies in Romance literatures and lan- 

guages. Extra vol. iv.) 271 p. Baltimore, 

Md., Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 31-13007 


tem of La., with comparative studies. (La, 
state univ. studies. no. 1.) 237 Baton 
Rovge. La., state press, 1931. 31-12728 
David, Albert A., bp. of Liverpool. Our Father. 
122 p. Lond., J. Nisbet & co., 1931. 31-12986 
De Witt, Clinton. Ohio law of mechanics and 
leborer’s preferences. 790 p. Cleveland. O., 
Haynes pub. co., 1931 31-12729 
Doxtater, Lee W. Procedures in modern crown 
and bridgework. 473 p., illus Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dental items of interest pub. co, 
1931. 31-12736 
Drinkwater, John, ed. Outline of literature. 
958 p., illus. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 


1931 31-25716 
Eckstein, Gustav. Noguchi. 419 p. N. Y., 
Harper & bros., 1931. 31-12734 


Fenton, Doris. Extra-dramatic moment in 
Elizabethan plays before 1616. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Univ. of Pa., 1930.) 125 p. Phil., 1930. 


31-12061 
Fuller, Geo. W. History of Pacific Northwest. 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-26862 


Germains, Victor W. Kitchener armies; story 
of natl. achievement. 306 p. Lond Ps 
Davies, 1930 31-12981 

Goodale, Mrs. Katherine (Molony). Behind 
the scenes with Edwin Booth. 327 p. Bos- 


ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 31-12996 
Goodspeed, Edgar J. Story of New Testa- 
ment (Univ. of Chicago pubs. in religious 


educ. Handbooks of ethics and religion.) 
150 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
$931 31-12983 
Graham, Wm. A. P. Textural and petro- 
graphic stvdy of Cambrian sandstones of 
Minn (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 
1927.) 696-716 p., illus. Chicago, 1930 
31-12726 
Hockett, Homer C. Introduction to research 
in Amer. history. 168 p. N. Y., Macmillan 
co., 1931. 31-13050 
Hapgood, Richard L. History of Harvard den- 
tal school. 343 p. Boston, Harvard univ. 


dental school, 1930 31-1273 
Herford, Oliver. Sea legs. 55 p., illus. Phila, 
J. B. Lippincott co., 1931. 31-13001 


Homans, John. Textbook of surgery. com- 
piled from lectures and other writings of 
; members of Surgical dept. of Har- 
vard medical school. 1195 p., illus. Spring- 
field, Ill., Baltimore, Md., C. C. Thomas, 1931. 

31-12735 

La Sale, Antoine de. Little John of Sai . 
Le petit de Saintre, by ... Trans. by Ir 
vine Gray. (Broadway medieval library.) 
339 p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 1931 

31-12058 
of America, ed. by A. W. Lawrence and 

Lawrence, Arnold W. Narratives of discovery 
Jean Young. 300 p., illus. N. Y., J. Cape, 
1931 31-13051 

Leacock, Stephen B. Wet wit & dry humour, 
distilled from pages of Stephen Leacock, 
260 p. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1931 

31-13003 

Locke, John. Essay concerning understand- 
ing. knowledge, opinion, and assent. 306 p. 
Cambridge. Harvard univ. press, 1931. 

31-12985 

McLean, Robt. N. God and the census. 164 
p. N. Y., Council of women for home mis- 
sions and Missionary educ. movement, 1931. 








5 , 31-12990 
Miles, Hamish. Fair Perthshire. 184 p., illus. 
Lond., John Lane, 1930 31-12982 


Modern in search of truth, by S. T. 322 p. 
N. Y., Fredk. A. Stokes co., 1931 v1-12984 

Montgomery-Massingberd, Sir Archibald Ar- 
mar. Tour of battlefield of Aisne. Sent., 
1914. 59 p. Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 
1930. 31-10226 

Moore. John M. Challenge of change: what 
is happening in home missions. 204 p. N, 
Y., Council of women for home missions 
and Missionary educ. movement, 1931 


31-12991 


STATE PUBLIGATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ill.—62nd Ann. Insurance Rept. of Dept. of 
Trade and Commerce, Div. of Ins, 1929, 
Submitted to Gov. by Leo H. Lowe, Dir. 
of Trade and Commerce, and Geo. Huskin- 
son, Supt. of Ins. Springfield, 1930 

Mich.—13th Bienn. Rept. of State Highway 
Comr. for f. yrs. ended Je. 30, 1929. and Je, 
30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by Grover C, 
Dillman, Comr. Lansing, 1931. 

[Ist Rept. of Judicial Council of Mich., 
Jan., 1931. Judicial Statistics Condemnation 
Procedure. Submitted to Gov. by Wm. W. 
Potter, Chairman. Lansing, 1931. 

Mo.—Bienn. Rept. of State Geologist, 1929-1930. 
Transmitted by Bd. of Mariagers of Bur. of 
Geology and Mines to 56th Gen. Assembly, 
1931. H. A. Buehler, Dir. and State Geole 
Oogist Jefferson City, 1930 

8th Bienn. Rept. of Comm. for Blind for 
2-yr. period ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. and Members of Sen. and House of 
Reps. by Arthur B. Baer, Chairman Jef- 
ferson City, 1931 

8lst Rept. of Public Schools, school yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1930. Chas. A. Lee, Supt., Pres. 
Jefferson City, 1930. 

N. J.—Rept. of Dept. of Weights and Measures 
for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by J. Harry Foley, State Supt. Tren- 
ton, 1930. 

Minn.—12th Bienn. Rept. of Minn. Tax Comm, 
to Gov. and Legisl. Dec. 20, 1930. J. H. 
McNiven, Comr. St. Paul, 1930 


ce RR 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





| OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 


CAPITOL. Washington, D. C 21, 1931. 





SEALED BIDS will be opened in this olfice 
at 3 P. M. August 20, 1951. for the installa- 
tion of a street and park lighting system as 
part of the enlargement of the Capitol 


| Grounds The proposed work will provide 


street lighting for about 15 squares Draw- 
ings and specifications, not exceeding three 


| sets, may be obtained of the Architect of the 


Capitol in the discretion of said Architect by 
any satisfactory general contractor. A deposit 


/in the form of a check for $20.00, made pay- 


able to the order of David Lynn, Architect 


16 | of the Capitol, will required for each 


set of drawings and specifications to \insure 
their return in good condition, David’ Lynn, 
Architect of the Capitol. 





GENERAL 
MOTORS 
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N 1917 the stockholders of General Motors Corporation 
numbered less than 2,000. That number has now grown 
to 285,615 different owners. Since December 31, 1930, the 
number of common and preferred stockholders has in- 
creased 17,767. 
These owners of General Motors live in every State of 
the Union. They live in more than 70 different countries. 


UNITED STATES 


States 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
PennsyivaRia 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 











They represent every type of saver and investor. More 
than 44% own ten shares or less. One in every three is a 
woman. 

Believing that America’s prosperity is aided by the wide- 
spread public ownership of its basic industries, General 
Motors is gratified that more than a quarter of a million 





people have invested in its securities. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL MOTORS COMMON STOCKHOLDERS BY STATES AND COUNTRIES 


| Stockholders 


532 
346 
327 

14,670 
1,159 
, 6,559 
4,015 
3,541 
1,312 
1,332 
308 
15,741 
3,981 
2,559 
930 
2,478 
1,001 
1,930 
4,099 
16,833 
22,927 
2,773 
433 
4,302 
715 
844 
216 
2,445 
12,876 
"253 
51,175 
1,340 
286 
10,593 
925 
1,462 
33,385 
1,725 
462 
267 
1,244 
2,233 


346— 








Shares Held 


26,133 
13,305 
14,179 
766,902 
50,254 
721,258 
17,040,090 
208,775 
65,069 
64,452 
8,010 
783,974 
171,420 
79,558 
32,510 
138,053 
55,650 
76,838 
217,470 
1,118,029 
6,890,360 
92,844 
14,992 
275,459 
18,170 
68,826 
6,783 
60,502 
859,477 
9,313 
8,886,245 
78,509 
7,754 
1,069,672 
47,747 
43,207 
1,982,113 
90,296 
15,325 
7,805 
105,652 
173,676 


13,093 


At the close of business December 31, 1930 


UNITED STATES (Cont'd) 














States Stockholders | Shares Held 
Vermont 1,111 33,386 
Virginia 2,540 127,402 
Washington 2,503 88,126 
West Virginia 1,953 91,564 
Wisconsin 4,872 203,055 
Wyoming 309 9,997 

TOTAL 250,168 | 43,023,279 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


— —as 
| 

















Stockholders | Shares Held 
— _ 

Alaska 43 819 
Canal Zone , 94 | 2,516 
Hawaii 283 | 10,155 
Philippine Islands 33 1,309 
Porto Rico 26 781 
Samoa r 1 30 
Virgin Islands 1 5 
TOTAL 481 15,615 

BRITISH EMPIRE 
Stockholders Shares Held 
Australia 26 | 1,859 
Bahamas 4 | 43 
Barbados 2 560 
Bermuda li | 225 
British East Africa 1 300 
British Guiana 2 20 
British Honduras 6 715 
Canada 4,133 379,137 
Egypt , 7 182 
England 198 29,589 
Fiji Islands 1 20 
India 34 2,158 
* Ireland 19 585 
Jamaica 6 |) 275 









42,856 «* a 

65,371 “« ~ « 
| 23,654 « ‘ 
| 20,506 








BRITISH EMPIRE (Cont'd) 


Malta 


New Zealand 


Scotland 


South Africa 


Straits Settlements 


Trinidad 


Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


TOTAL 
’ 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Guatemala 
Haiti - 
Honduras 
Mexico 


Nicaragua 


Republic of Panama 
Spanish Honduras 


{Spain} 


TOTAL 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF SHARES 
113,404 PEOPLE OWN FROM 1 TO 10 SHARES. 


“ 11 ‘6 
“ 21 ‘6 
“ 51 











« 100 
101 SHARES AND OVER. 


Stockholders | 


3 
4 
25 
10 
2 
1 
2 


| 4,497 | 


SOUTH AMERICA 


| Stockholders 


33 
14 

6 
11 


74 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Stockholders 


1 
76 
5 
14 
2 
45 


“e 
“ 


“cc 


Shares Held 


172 | 


521 
2,568 
459 
60 

10 


50 





419,508 


Shares Held 


1,480 
816 
140 
623 
100 

15 
262 


125 


3,561 


Shares Held 


25 
1,559 
39 
274 
142 
1,595 
Ta 


237 
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| 285,615 people now 


own General Motors 





EUROPE 
Stockholders Shaves Held 
Austria 1 20 
Azores Portugal 1 10 
Belgium 30 2,136 
Czecho-Slovakia 2 30 
Danzig 1 3 
Denmark 13 727 
Finland 2 50 
France 166 7,267 
Germany 56 6,667 
Greece 5 167 
Holland 
Netherlands K 7,573 
Hungary 1 10 
Italy 18 3,286 
Luxembourg 1 75 
Monaco 1 388 
Norway 6 225 
Poland 2 346 
Portugal 3 213 
Roumania 1 25 
Russia 3 75 
Spain 9 728 
Sweden 14 b 779 
. Switzerland 18 517 
Turkey 2 15 
Yugo-Slavia 2 30 
TOTAL 366 31,362 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

| Stockholders Sheres Held 
Arabia 1 6 
China 18 493 

Dutch East Indies 
Netherlands 7 431 
Iraq 1 3 
French Morocco 1 10 
Spanish Morocco 1 5 
Japan 13 1,408 
Nigeria 1 86 
Palestine : 15 
Siam 1 250 
TOTAL | 45 2,709 
a es 
' GRAND TOTAL | 255,791 43,500,000 
See SE EES EEE 
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| asoline [Claims Disallowed in Patent Michigan Malt Tax Certain Imports 

4 Natural G Cranted on Outboard Motor Contested in Court| « C URRENT E AW » | Freed of i : 
Held Subject to. Latest Decisions of Feceral and State Courts reed or invoice 


\Constitutionality of New Law | : ‘ ‘ 
Questioned im Suit B Beginning Aug. | 


: ; , > os . ; Pony | li f forwarding bank i ding back to 
Crude: Oil Tax Portion of Reissue Application Anticipated by, Gualtnel & Suit Brought! | So akc ee 

, . i | 2 k which w t by th yee’s bank in which it had been deposited 

| P rior P a tents I $s Rej ected iy, Corporation | ie te anaieoaele ~ gullettial, Wes eat paid tecatse. the. drawee bank closed its 


; | i Sak aes a Lansrno, Mice, July 23.| Go0rs Witt nich tt had executed the check, on the ground that the payee's Lenk, |Finished and Manufactured 
| a i. e @ . , 5 ‘ 5 , 
Kentucky Attorney General | EX PARTE Louis J. JOHNSON. of the means for causing the flowing; The constitutionality of the new Michi as the payee’s agent, was guilty of negligence per se in sending the check for col- | Merchandise Not Involved 
Fi d P duction Levy A st Patent Office Board of Appeals. of the cooling agent through the cool- gan malt tax law is questioned in a suit lection to the drawee benk, in view of the fact that the payee’s bank proceeded in s . 
Inds Fro d C Wes p Appeal No. 714. ing aeaa on se os and = Pe just started by Standard Brands, Inc., a accordance with the established custom of all the banks . = city ——— i was In New Regulation of 
i ed ,asing- issue Patent 18120 was issued July 7,| location of the water duct for conduc rporation. The statute (L., located, and therefore acted with due diligence under a Florida statute defining as 
plies to So-calle 8 at on application filed Sept. 7, 1927,| the cooling agent from the water forcing | Delaware corpor cecittn Geel cer aRMGGEA GE Gee HOP GL EA MUR GREE Vee Denelt a Gd Sek antes Treasury Department 
head’ Gasoline Serial No. 218091, for reissue of Patent — - eae eae one amen suas ten ieee aie Siem ‘witheek Geter. “levdiee lena eapeinnenlal Wag th Gee eesording $0 the regular 7. aeee 
: . 29, 1925, for | applican as done “10 on reta ind | Ss. + 
"i Watepeongan  Septems | of Outboard | peller disclosed by the Barlow et al. and/This results in a discrimination, the com-| ‘cotirse of business of banks. | sa dh ak shoe Dds eed, sha New York, July 23.—A new Treasury 
Franxrort; Ky., July 23.) rotors Opinion dated April 8, 1931. Weingarten patents as the water forcing | pany contends. The provision imposing a} City of South Jacksonville v. Jacksonville Traction Co.; C. C. A. 5, No. 5933, Department regulation, exempting certain 
The Kentucky oil production tax applies! Grorge J. OxrscH and CHeEEver, Cox &|means in lieu of the pump disclosed by.|fee of $25 for each motor vehicle used in| 26 1931. 


merchandise from the requirements for 
to the production of natural gasoline,| Moors for applicant. Moore and to locate the valve controlled | transporting malt is arbitrary, it alleges. 
commonly known as casinghead gasoline. 


i y ‘ . D. 44919), goes into 
i : s— a i th and throat—Loss of voice of consular invoices (T 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, Connection 25 ~ ne ete a. The plaintiff's product is used by bakers - DAMAGES—Excessive damages—Injuries to mou sited ite. 1. a the Conte Minas tate 
The Attorney General of Kentucky, J. W.|" ong Reprow and Eptnsurc, Examiners Side of the housing 11, or w sa US-| and none of it is sold to manufacturers’ singer— ; effec as ee cones nine ee 
Cammack, has so advised the State Tax in Chief jing, thereby permitting free rotation of | of beverages, it is pointed out. Where injuries to the mouth and the throat of a 46-year-old locomotive engineer, | it was stated today a 
Commission. This natural gasoline is oO inion of the Bourd |Ssid housing, carrying the propeller, a ae oe oe who was a mamber of a church choir and a baritone soloist with an excellent voice, | is expected as a result of the new require- 
I de acta reclaimed’ from thp we : ' ssi poecton og raed ae = yen cite eee FI i 1: H = Defeats . sustained in an explosion following a collision of his engine with a gasoline tank ments, ample notice having been given to 
where it is again reclaimed from the Moore, Assistant Commissioner.—The | purpose indicated by the applicant. As | orida ouse Ss tee mats ui ik, id ae Gh, tae om ObeNEL ch Une ne Gaewaned | Babes oiekel, 
crude oil, the opinion explained. The| applicant appeals from the decision of the! the pump and the propeller of the Moore | Gasoline Tax Measure "sae tall bs tadiaadl ax 4b aaa deed qd the iasertion, Sollowing Diadslend nad ssanebianints salniake: tie 
ee pe ee: incheles, oil an on, ae “1 4a @. ee a eee eee a} ; j the operation, 44 an artificial tube in his throat to facilitate breathing, and where | not involved, the ruling applying only to 
Mr iae Grotecs of peoduang snd i St and 64, Claims i-and 11 are illustrative |ztent rotation te cash othe anal a stion | TALLAHASSEE, F1a., July 23.) he lost his voice as the result of the injuries, an award of $26,000, in damages, wes such items as forest products, standard 
y f producing and han- | 51 and 52. Claims 1 and 11 are illustrative | stant relation to each other and function | . s voi ' j a egy Soe. OS | US SO ee ee aan cen 
an the process of producing ‘tain | of the subject-matter on appeal: jin the same manner as the corresponding| The Florida house has defeated the bill) not so excessive as to warrant interference therewith by the Supreme Court o agricultural grodusts, eraéa Or Whenanu- 
dling its oil and gas oolong Sacha 1, The combination with an outboard mo- | elements of the applicant’s device. | proposing an increase in the gasoline tax, appeal. agricultt al products, crude or unmanu- 
amount of natural gasoline is p ty: | tor pivotally movable in a substantially | E tion | from 6 to 7 cents per gallon. The cigarette Paut et al., Executors, etc., v. Atlantic Refining Co.; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 209, June L b 
Owing to the lack of other transportation! jorizontal plane and having a water jacket, | We are of the opinion that no invention | tax bill which passed the house failed, to au , ; : aaeean 
facilities, this natural gasoline is allowed! a propeller, of means whereby water forced | was involved in modifying the Moore ap- | ciier ta GE eee eae. 26. 1931. og NP a ae 
to run into the pipe line of the trans-| rearwardly by said propeller 4 = aeeeae paratus as suggested by the Barlow et al. passed by the house would impose a grad- | os ea 4 tionally free of duty or subject only to a 
porter, the Cumberland Pipe Line Co. for! means being constant. in relation to the |@nd Weingarten patents, and that, when Dates’ .2) on amusements as follows: Ad-| MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for injuries to servant—Injuries sustained by | reine rats of Guiy pot denendent upos 
transportation to the refineries where It’ propelier during the pivotal movement of | So modified, the appealed claims are read- missions up to 40 cents, 5 cents; from 40, truck driver because of defective brakes—Delegation of duty of adjusting brakes to value, are covered by the Treasury ruling. 
oe es = mt Orne coxabination with an outboard eer KO aon aad ioe reseeua cents to $1, 10 cents; over $1, 10 per cent., garage owner—Assumption of risk by driver— i Some confusion arose as to the zo 
“The Swiss Oil Corporation has as-| oor having a water jacket, and provided fully stated by the examiner in the rejec-| The house has refused to permit consid- An employer could not avoid liability for injuries to his truck driver caused by “crude” and “unmanufactured a ns 
serted a claim that the oil production tax) with a substantially vertically depending tion of the chaints on appeal, the decision | cation of the proposal to transfer gaso- defective brakes on the ground that he had instructed a garage owner to repair was stated at the Custom Manse hare - 
ee one: oe -| weld ecttears meer ons tat ere xami is ffi d P line funds heretofore allocated to the road and adjust the brakes on the truck and had been informed by the garage keeper | day that numerous questions ha een ad- 
tucky Statutes does not apply to the pro- a ee 9.9 Se eee of the expminer ae m =" department to the general fund. _ = ee ea et eens ee, cae Gar oe employer's duty to the | vanced by merchants. Each case, it was 
nas as oat at “op 5 are on! peller carrying support including a sleeve Trade $ iali Al ad wee ahaa driver to keep the truck in a reasonably safe condition and he could not discharge ee eee — _ iaeiar — 
tieeaen tts from nat : r as rather! oa aaa a and ae ees rade opecia ists oroac Gas Tax Funds Are Sought such duty by delegating its performance. to an independent contractor; the driver product at issue is covered by the new 
ee oe Grn ‘au that sash gaso- Weal sald Aviva ahate to said propeller shatt, Who Will Return Soon F N J rsey Waterw ‘ia did not assume the risk, inasmuch as he had every reason to believe that the brakes 
i j : ller on the outer end of said propeller or ew ers « favs 
line is not in any sense crude petroleum | ® Prope | \ 


rule. 
e roperly adjusted. 
’ shaft, means for turning said propeller | had been properly j 
subject to taxation under the above) carrying support about the drive shaft as an New York, N. Y., July 23.—Joseph A. 


Cc N.H.S Ct.. No. 2413 | Acting Commissioner of Customs Frank 
‘ . Racette v. Sunlight Baking Co.; N. H. Sup. .. No. 2413. 
quoted section. axis, and a water duct communicating with | Mack, acting manager of the local office TRENTON, N. J., July 23, 
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drawee bank for collection— 


| 





Dow, in a telegram to the National Council 
: of American Importers & Traders, Inc., 
Cc ti Quoted the water jacket from a point eer Gaciiie of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | Gusertenment of 2% pd : pe ae of T. Th pe r Pp 
Jorporation Quote propeller, said duct having no connection Commerce in the Custom House, has an- | the gasoline tax receipts for inland water- ee ‘ z ‘ ‘ — F . , ; 
‘ ‘ vith the cylinder exhaust, whereby the . , i | n is sue | No general interpretation of invoicing 
“For your further information con- | propeller: causes & Gow through the duct, | nounced that the following United States | Way soeergmaent <° —_ Decisions Published in Full ext | ssu riquisuedes eeatemnnased, Magentis mean 
cerning the production and transporta-| the portion of the duct adjacent the pro- |Government Trade Commissioners will | the State Board o om C | ties th ealinetas. Tf te dadkem Onn be 
tion of this natural gasoline, commonly} peller being turnable as a unit with the | shortly return to this country: |gation when the 1932 Legislature con- Patents reached as to individual one ubmit to 
. li e. we quote! Propeller, thus rendering the effect of the . ‘ h- | Venes. - S cases subm 
known as casinghead gasoline, a propeller on the water flow substantially | Trade Commissioner William T. Daugh- ..| PATENTS—Disclaimers—Reissue— Bureau through collector with complete 
from a letter of the Swiss Oil Coropra-| Constant for all positions of the propeller. erty, stationed at Berlin, Germany, and| ‘The Board made this announcement in ; : ; staal 4 , information.” 
tion to this Commission dated May 28,' The examiner has aiso rejected claims| Trade Commissioner Hiram T, Nones,|¢ndorsing a petition presented by the Patentee may not publish disclaimer of certain subject matter embraced by claims 
1931: 1 to 6, inclusive, and claim 9 on the ground | textile specialist, stationed in the Near! Manasquan River Protective Association! of his patent and thereafter file reissue of his patent, including said claims with 
“The Swiss Oil Corporation in connec-| that the applicant is estopped from argu-|and Far East. — recommending such an allotment. It was same matter disclaimed; disclaimer is part of specification of original patent and |Lower Duty Is Sought 
tion with its oil producing properties in|ing that said claims are patentable in) Commercial Attaches Charles E. Dick- | pointed out by J. Spencer Smith, president, |: aiso of any reissue thereof; and claims in reissue application, which, as limited On G d Chi 
Johnson County, Ky., and as a by-product view of a disclaimer filed by the applicant | erson, Cairo, Egypt, and William A. Hodg-|that a fund of at least $300,000 a year by disclaimer, are anticipated by prior patents, are rejected.—Ex parte Johnson. n roun ’ icory 
o: its Compressor Station used in repres- in the original patent now sought to be|man, Budapest, Hungary, will also shortly | would thus be created. At present the (pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1198, July 24, 1931. ar re . 
suring the oil producing sands with nat-| reissued. return to the United States. Board receives $90,000 annually from the | A request for decreased duty on groun 
ural gas has incidentally produced and| The references relied upon by the ex-| Definite dates of assignment will be | 84S tax collections. PATENTS—Water Cooling System for Outboard Motors claims refused— chicory has been received by the United 
saved a certain amount of gasoline ac-|aminer are: Huit et al. 1166523, Jan. 4,| announced later so that exporters will} Bills have been introduced at the last 18120 to Johnson for Water Cooling System for Outboard Motors, | States Tariff Commission from Charles 
cumulated in its ga. lines, a small portion | 1916; Moore 1252360, Jan. 1, 1918; Barlow | have opportunity to consult these special-| several legislative sessions to increase the Patent Re. o <0 a1 a a cad © to. et Aeetieen setiebhite |. Kulberg, of Bayside, N. Y., the Com- 
of it being disposed of locally—of which | et al. 1099684, June 9, 1914; Parker 1172829, | ists upon trade opportunities in the coun- allotment; but in every case they have claims 1 to 6, 9, 11, 19, 20, 21, oe an cour bene Fe se one ‘ (cana , aor a : = , 
it made due report to your Commission| Feb. 22,1916; Weingarten (Ger.) 369209,| tries with which they are familiar. @ied in committee. ' parte Johnson. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.) . 8. Dally, ’ y 24, . mission announce uly 22. 
and paid the gasoline tax thereon—but @/ Feb. 16, 1923. NE ee ———————— ——— — — - - _ —_—— —-~ 
considerable amount of which it was un- As to the disclaimer, the applicant .ar- 
u ‘ ; 
able to otherwise dispose of until it made | gues that he is within his rights in filing 
an arrangement with the Cumberland Pipe said disclaimer and thereafter appealing 
Line Company by which, in the month of | the claims to which the disclaimer was 
April, 1931, it delivered and transported made, but omitting the limitations placed 
through the pipe line system of the com-/ upon said claims by said disclaimer. 
pany some 1,184 barrels of such gasoline.) Obviously a patentee may not be per- 
“*The subsidiaries of Swiss Oil Corpora-| mitted to publish a disclaimer of certain 
tion, viz.: Ashland Refining Company and | subject-matter embraced by the claims of 
Tri-State Refining Company, receive at his patent and thereafter file a reissue of 
tk “: respective plants substantially all of his patent, including said claims, with the , 
the production transported by the Cum-| matter disclaimed. 
berland Pipe Line Company’s system in| Sec. 4917, Revised Statutes, provides 
this section of the State, so that although that: 
by such process of transportation the gaso- Whenever, Snssush inadvertence, acetenes, 
line becomes mingled with crude oil it is| or mistake. and without any fradulent or 
, ptive intention, a patentee has claimed 
reclaimed and saved in the process of re-| More than that of “in ke was the origi- e ® 
fining, no other practical way of trans-| na) or first inventor or discoverer, his pat- 
porting and saving such product having) ent shall be valid for all that part which 
been devised.’ is truly and justly his own, provided the 
F ve same is a material or substantial part of the 
“We desire your opinion as to whether) thing patented; and any such patentee, his 
gasoline so produced is subject to the oil heirs or aesigns. whether of the whole or ; 
. a any sectional interest therein, may, o ay- 
production tax. ment of the fee required ce a shan ‘co. * 
‘ ’ j ‘laimer of such parts of the thi tented 
Repressuring Cited a Na’ Shall nee one to ain ee hold 
You will observe that the letter of the by virtue ot pad patent or assignment. stat- 
Swiss Oil Corporation, which is incorpor- ae — t 2 extent of his interest in S 
: : disclai * * * shall 
ated as a part of your letter of June 30, thareattar be oousdurtd te pec’ of the Beas 
Says: inal specification to the extent of the inter- 


“ - t its Compressor, @St possessed by the claimant and by those 
St 0 oe tie the ail pro-| ‘aiming under him after the record thereof. 
ities sands Sau naturel gas, etc.” Clearly it was the intent of Congress 


. f that any such disclaimer should be con- 
It is our opinion that the producing of sidered not only as a part of the specifi- 


%% ee? ” 
pre It doesn’t “just happen” that Chesterfield holds 
this .asoline from “repressuring” the crude cation of the original patent but also a 
oil makes it clear that the gasoline in part of the specification of any reissue 
question is part of the crude petroleum) thereof. 


- e “e 
ine tax its smokers. Milder! You never get that “over- 
and as such is subject to the gasoline tax. It is clear that when claims 1 to 6. in- , 
It is physically a part of the crude petro- cjusive, and claim 9 are read in the light ” : 
leum before the repressuring takes place. | of said disclaimer they are devoid of pat- smoked feeling. 
phe en oe ee entability in view of the patents to Moore, 

rom s culties, part  s. Barlow et al. and the German patent to ’ 

ersoOn who is not a chemist but it is our! Weingarten, Al fort 
; nclusion, as previously stated, that it is A peters of the subject-matter de- ways cool and com, able. They re made that 
subject to the crude oil tax imposed by the | gneq by the appealed claims with that 

statutes. disclosed in the patent to Moore shows 


i ! 
that the two subjects-matter are sub- ; ; way. And they keep on tasting better! The last 


‘ = 7 stantially tk same, wi h } i | 
Prepared Shellfish | ntially the same, with the exception | 


: Chesterfield of the day is as mild and smooth as 
Is Ruled Free of Duty NOTICE OF PATENT 


New York, July 23.—In granting a «SUITS» re eee the first. 
tariff claim of Quong Lee & Company, ~ 


San Francisco, the United States Customs |] Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


. 
: No purer, better-tasting cigarette can be made! 
- 
Court concludes that certain imported, || See. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 o Pp er, better-tas Ing cigare ec . 
prepared shellfish, assessed with duty by 
the collector as sauce, should have been 1635115, Deutsch & Pfeifer, Apparatus for 
allowed free entry under paragraph 1662 cleaning containers, 2. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
of the Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Evans| (iV, (00. B 2ano, Pry Equipment  Corp., {rg 
ae b al. v. uipment Corp. Dismissed 
writes the opinion. (Protest 481723-G-| Without prejudice Mav 23, iedt ? 
| 1658392, Prentice & Legat, Separable F 
fastener, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 51/113, G. 
. penesion Mfg. Co. vy. Jiffee Fastener Co., 
’ 2 nc onsent decree for plaintiff June 1, 
Revenue Collector Named 1931 . 
- . 1690091, J. K. Marcus, Process for extract- 
For Tennessee District ing the non-saponifiable and difficultly 
¢ saponifiable matter from fatty materiai, 
President Hoover has appointed Hal R.| fled March 9, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. ¥., Doc. 


1 5409, International Vitamin Corp. v. E. R. 
ments, of Knoxville, Tenn., to be Col- Squibb & Sons. 

Cle t - ; Di 1694702, B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, appeal 

lector of Internal Revenue for the Dis-| pieq May 29, i931. C. Cc. A. 2d Cir., Doc. 

trict of Tennessee, it was announced orally aeons B. B. Deitel v. Unique Specialty Corp., 

4. 

at the White House on July 23. 1711814, C. C. Shipp, Radiator box base, 

7 D. C., 8S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1208, 

— | C. C. Shipp v. Scott School Township, et al. 


° : ‘ Dismissed for want of equity April 28, 
Quarterly Gains Shown 1st F 
- - . 1751967, L. J. Antonsen, Paper excelsior 
In Industrial Production | wearin, D. c.. N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
° Doc. 2689-S, L. J. Antonsen y. J. Scherman 
[Continued from Page 1.] (Western Paper Stock Co.). Decree for 
‘ F laintiff y 29, 193 
in May and early in June. Prices of live-| ‘ 136465. moar ie lighter, D. C.. S. 
stock and meats increased; and after June| D. N. Y.. Doc. E 51/160, Wales Novelties 
21 there were rapid advances in prices of Corp. et al. v. H. Belove (Belove Watch Case 
raw materials important in world markets, vant Boe estat Walee ne i ne& 
especially cotton, hides, sugar, silk, copper,) ¢¢ al. vy. J. Gottlieb (Jagot Watch Co.). De. 
silver, and rubber. Subsequently, maar, cree as above 
"most of these prices receded somewhat, 1749734, T. J. Kelly, Netted cord fabric bag, 
although in mid-July they were, in gen- eee ab oe Seutiinn Sinton 
eral, above their lowest levels. The price! yyy. v, Aragon Mills. 
-of wheat declined during June and the 1757825, F. Albach, Straddle stand or sup- 
first half of. July, as the domestic price}; port. filed April 13, 1931, D. C. S. D. Ind, 
became adjusted to world levels. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1307, F. Medart Mfg. 


: , Co. v. Hill Standard Co. a THEY CARRY ON! 
Bank Credit—At reporting member 1772651, F. Tourtois, Brush, D. C., S. D. N 4 er 
banks in leading cities, loans on securities; Y¥.. Doc. E 56/252, Coty, Inc., v. Northam 


continued to decline between the middle| Warren Corp. Consent decree for plaintiff 


: 4 - June 1, 1931 “ 87 0 3 | 
‘of June and the middle of July, while all 1779325, T. Manning, Sectional building , ' 5 7 
other loans increased by $140,000,000. This| construction, filed June 6, 1931, D. C.. N. D. 


increase was concentrated at New York ge ce siee). as 649, T. Manning v. ' j A; : TELEGRAPH and 
© ; } i ates g. Co. et al. 
ee foe wee largely in the form | isis, A. Ancomams, Laud speaker RADIO OPERATORS 
-of acceptances purchased in the open) porn, filed March 12, 1931, D.C, Ee. D {IN THE U.S.A 
market. Member a eens yt N. Y., Doc, 5412, A. I. Alexander et al. v. 4 -S.A.] 
tinued at about the same level as in May) N. Faggan et al a = si 
and early June. 1786969, C. Van Der Heuel, Hair dryin P F > stick to their guns, 
ys : oa apparatus, filed March 12, 1931, D. C., E. D. 3 Ot tt h t! 
Notwithstanding a further addition of| N. Y., Doc. 5413, C. Van Der Heuel y. M. F no matter wha 
$77,000,000 to the country’s stock of mone- Helschield é al. in as ’ A 
: e ks 76, C. legger, Faucet, filed ay 21, 
¥ gold between the weeks ended June 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
20 and July 18, there was no decregse in 


ae. de ' The first letter of the 
‘ Doc. E U-8-J, Good Mfg. Co, Inc. vy, ' 
Federal reserve bank credit outstanding.| Plumbers Specialty Mfg. Co. et al. 


; telegrapher's code is 
ring the period the reserve banks’ port- 1790925, N. W. Kinney, Wood heel grooy- % 3 aya 
folio of United States securities ae in-| ine macntne, filed June 8, 1931, D. C., S. D L' for Loyalty. Many 
creased by $75,000,000, while their com-| feet’ Co. v ’Wulean Corp. Peet City Wood en lives have been saved 
bined holdings of acceptances and of dis- Re. 16067, C. F. Feltz, Motor driven ve- oo . ; by the operator’s last 
counts for member banks decreased by| hicle, filed May 27, 1931, D. C. E. D. Mo, pool . 
approximately the same amount. The : Pay. bee 9479 c z: Feltz et al. v. A. . stand. You’re proud 
- - 1 ain A . nc., ’ rf 

ee reed member banks —_ Des. 78795. C. R. Sheaffer, Fountain pen, 


é : to know folks who 
, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 53/188, W. A. Sheaf- weer 
rency, as well as to increase their bal-| fer Pen Co. et al. v. Worth Featherweight ae look at duty like that! 
ances with the reserve banks. There was ren Oo eee a? plojnsié fume 1, 1931, Bi 
also a considerable growth in foreign es 2797, ole ondenser Casing, 
filed March 6, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 1931, Liccstr & Myans Tosacco Co. 

bank deposits with the reserve banks. 5407, Aerovox Wireless Corp. y. Micamold Ra- © 

Money rates continued at low levels. dio Corp. 
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Per Capita Sale 


Stronger Newsprint | 
Developed in Tests 


Minimum of Tearing While 
On Fast Presses Seen 
From Federal Studies 


{Continued from Page 1.1 


less that this may be overcome by slight 
changes in printing inks used although 
no tests have been announced on this 
phase of the experiments. 

Any increase in the percentage of sul- 
phite pulp used decreases the ash content 
of the paper, although the tests showed 
that the ash content was higher in papers 
when bleached pulp was used than in 
the case were unbleached pulp was added. 
The Bureau also found that the opacity 
of paper decreases as the percentage of 
sulphite pulp increases. Ground wood 
pulp was found to be most opaque of the | 
several kinds tested, unbleached sulphite 
next and bleached sulphite the most 
transparent. 

The Bureau's tests were conducted at 
the request of the Government Printing 
Office. They included a general study of 
printing qualities of newsprint papers 
which the Bureau produced in its own 
mill. 

One series of papers under examination 
consisted of various mixtures of bleached 
sulphite fibers with ground wood fibers, 
another series of similar mixtures with 
unbleached sulphite fibers with ground 
wood fibers and one paper was made en- 
tirely from ground wood fibers. 

More and more attention is being given 
throughout the country to development 
of high speed presses adaptable to every 
kind, of work that is to be done on such 
machines. Any evidence of deevlopments 
tending to greater efficiency and economy, 
therefore, obviously is welcomed. 


Other Problems Presented 


Needless to say, the conclusions as to 
means of increasing the tensible strength 
of paper present other problems, and one 
of these is the means of drying the ink 
to avoid offset at speeds higher than now 
are used. The Bureau's’ program of study 
in this direction is under way but there 
are no conclusions yet shown by the 
progress report which is designated as 
Technical Bulletin No. 13. 

Further progress was made in the study 
of the paper-making quality of a repre- 
sentative commercial bond grade of 
bleashed sulphite wood pulp. Tests for 
st.ength and stability were made on va- 
rious rosin and starch-sized papers. A 
series of rosin-sized papers was made in 
which all variables with the exception of 
the acidity were kept constant. The lat- 
ter was varied between wide limits, from 
pH 6.5 to pH 4.0. As in previous work it 
was found that excess alum had a marked 
deteriorative effect on the papers. It ap- 
peared that the fH giving the highest 
stability consistent with adequate sizing 
was about 5.0, which was likewise indi- 
cated in the similar study made of highly 
purified wood fibers. But when the stock 
was maintained at this most favorable pH 
the paper had poorer stability when sub- 
jected to heating than that made from 
fibers having a higher degree of cellulosic 
purity. The use of starch in the beater 
increased the folding endurance and ten- 
sile strength somewhat, but had no marked 
effect on the stability. 


Order of Arrangement 
of Data Under Each State: 


Population in 1930 
Number of Retail Stores 


c = + 


s—Stores per 1,000 Population 


Total Net Sales 


Distribution of 53 Billions in Sales Shown in Map Made 
Available by the Census Bureau 





The annual sales through retail stores 
in the United States, amounting to ap- 
proximately 53 billion dollars, are dis- 
tributed according to the census of dis- 
tribution, as shown on this map made 
available by the Bureau of the Census. 
The census figures show that there are 
1,549,000 retail stores in the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia, or 12.6 per 1,000 
inhabitants, and that the average store 
does an annual business of $32,297. The 
average per capita purchases at retail 
amount to $407.52, which indicates aver- 
age retail purchases per family ‘of three 
to five persons) of from $1,250 to $2,000 
annually. However, the retail store pur- 
chases of the several States varies greatly, 


Farm Wage Scales 
In Wisconsin Listed 


Rate of Pay Said to Be 30 Pet. 
Below Year Ago 





Mapison, Wis., July 23. 

Farm wages in Wisconsin are 30 per 
cent below those of a year ago and the 
supply of such labor is 46 per cent greater 
than the demand, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. The stetement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Farm wages are now 30 per cent lower 
than a year ago in Wisconsin. Hired men 
are paid an average of $31 per month 
with board as compared with $43.50 last 


year and $50.50 in 1928, according to the’ 


crop reporting service of the Wisconsin 


and United States Departments of Agri- 
culture at Madison. Men hired by the 
month without board are being paid $45 
per month, while day laborers receive 
$1.50 per day with board and $2.15 without 
board. 

Present farm wages are the lowest since 
1916 and are only 13 per cent above 1910- 
1914 levels. A decrease in the demand for 
farm labor, together with an increase in 
supply. is responsible for the exceptionally 
low wages. With low farm prices, farmers 
cannot afford to hire extensively, while 
the number of workers available has been 


increased by the city to country migration. | 


On July 1, the demand for farm labor was 
21 per cent below normal, while the supply 
was 15 per cent above, so that the supply 
of Wisconsin labor was 46 per cent greater 
than the demand. 

Summer farm wages are usually the 
highest. The depression has changed ‘the 
trend. however, so that July wages are 
below those paid last April, when workers 
received $32.75 per month with board. 

Wiscons farm labor conditions are 
evidently more stable than those for the 
Nation. Farm wages are above United 
States levels and demand and supply are 
{much better balanced. 


348 
2497, 852, 194 


National Census of Retail Distribution as 


8,131 
$341,94-) 









0.65- 13.6 


Annual Business of Retail Stores 


Among the 48 States Is Analyzed) (jy Farms Lowered Of Coal Miners and Operators Withheld 


| 


Sitios . . 
| 


from a minimum of $172 per capita in 
South Carolina to a maximum of $575 
in California and New York. These figures 
are based on a field canvass during 1930 
of every city, town, and rural area in the 
United States, and reflect the retail busi- 
ness of the year 1929. They cover all stors, 
restaurants, filling stations, and other re- 
tail establishments, except strictly service 
businesses. 


The figures show that the average num- 
ber of stores per 1,000 inhabitants in ‘he 
several States varies from a minimum of 
8.1 in Alabama to a maximum of 15 and 
more in California and other States, and 
the average sales per store range from 
$19.827 in South Carolina to $39,715 in 
Michigan. 


Roadside Markets to Bear 
Wisconsin State Signs 
Mapison, Wis., July 23. 

State-supervised roadside markets in 
Wisconsin will be designated by special} 
signs issued by the State, according to an- 
nouncement by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets. 

A black badger on a red rising sun with 
yellow background will be the trade mark 
and seal of these markets, it was stated. 

A state-supervised roadside market, ac- 
cording to A. W. Pomerening, marketing 
spécialist, is required to sell 100 per cent 
Wisconsin products, of which 75 per cent 
shall have been produced on the operator's 
own farm or on the farms of a coopera- 
tive. Products are required to be neatly 
displayed, fresh, clean, of quality repre- 
sented, and they must be protected from 
sun, rain, flies or other contamination. 
The stand itself must be attractive, have} 
ample parking space, and must be weil 
lighted, clean and sanitary, he said. 





Hotel Earnings for Year 
Analyzed in North Dakota 


Receipts of 90 hotels of 25 or more rooms | 
in North Dakota in 1929 amounted to more 


than $3,000,000, a Census of Distribution 
report issued by the Bureau of Census re- 
veals. Of the 90 hotels reporting, 88 were| 
in operation throughout the year and two} 
were of the resort type operating two and 
six months of the year. 

The 88 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $3,- 
022,000, an average of 993 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $752,000 paid in 
salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 5,542 guest rooms and 
a dining room seating capacity of 3,069. 

Nine of these hotels were owned by cor- 
porations, whereas 79 were owned by in- 
dividuals and partnerships. 

In view of the fact that only two resort- 
type hotels were reported in North Dakota, 
statistics are not presented for this classi- 
fication, in order to avoid disclosure of 


|individual operations.—/ssued by the Bu-| 
lreau of the Census 
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Financial Stress, Says Fed- | 
eral Specialist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
results probably would have been much 
less widespread in former times, when the 
need of cash was not so great. 

The great decline in standards of liv- 
ing was in large measure a result of the 
high level to which inflation had gone 
before the depression set in. There was 
more room for decline than formerly, and 
the change was felt more severely because 
of the better conditions to which the agri- 
cultural population had become accus- 
tomed. 

There has been a tremendous drop in 
standards of living among Negroes of the 
South. Landlords there generally are not 
advancing any cash to share croppers, 
but are providing them only with food 
and clothing. 

Even among the white 
the drop has been severe. In many cases 
school enrollments have been materially 
reduced, parents being unable to provide 
clothing which they considered suitable for 
school wear. The use of burlap for chil- 
dren’s clothing was noticed in several 
cases in the South. 

Two favorable factors have been the 
availability of a much larger volume of 
credit than ever before has been provided, 
and the rapidity with which farmers, un- 
accustomed to producing much of their 
own living on the farm, have shifted back 
toward self-sufficiency. 

Large sums have been advanced to 
farmers from Federal funds provided for 
agricultural loans in drought regions, co- 
operative associations have made large 
advances, the intermediate credit bank 
system has aided with loans, and banks 
have broadened the security basis on which 
loans are made, so that the farmer who in 
former years could obtain funds in few 
ways besides placing a mortgage on his 
land can now obtain them by pledging 
livestock and other property. Thorough- 
bred livestock is especially acceptable as 
security now. 

A shift toward self-sufficiency of the 
farmer always accompanies business de- 
pression, but in the present case the 
change has been remarkably widespread 
and rapid. 

Flour mills report a big increase in 
home baking, and in South Carolina and 
other States Dr. Manny observed wheat 
in sections where this crop had not been 
raised for years, the farmers intending 
to have it ground and to use it them- 
selves as flour. Rice also is being grown 
for home use in regions where it has not 
been produced for a long period. 

The increase in available credit and 
the tendency toward self-sufficiency of 
the farm have tended to make available 
more funds to maintain the general 
standard of living, since funds which 
otherwise would have been used to finance 
crop production and to purchase food 


rural population 


lare freed for purchase of other goods. 
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UNITED STATES 


122,775,046 
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In making public the names of the 125] 
soft-coal operators invited by letter to at- 
tend a conference at Washington with 
workers’ representatives to consider means 
of improving employment conditions in 
the bituminous industry, the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak, stated orally 
July 23 that a definite decision to hold 
the conference has not been made. 

If a national soft-coal conference is 
held, he said, it probably will be called 
by President Hoover. 

The operators were requested to reply 
by telegraph whether they are willing to 
attend a joint conference with representa- 
tives of soft coal miners and whether 
they believe a meeting of this sort would 
benefit their industry. 

The list of operators’ names, as made 
public by Mr. Doak, follows: 

Central Pennsylvania and 
Coke Fields, Districts 2, 3 and 4: 


J. W. Searles, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Co., New York, N. Y 


Rembrandt Peale, 
New York, N. Y. 


T. M. Herriman, Clearfield Bituminous Coal 


Pennsylvania 


Peale, Reacock & Kerr 


Corp. (New York Central Railroad), New 
York, N. Y 

Wm. Wetter, Madera-Hill Coal Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

J. H. Weaver, J. H. Weaver Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Ben Clark, Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co 
Indiana, Pa 

Charles G. Berwind. Berwind-White Coal Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Michael Gallagher, Northwestern Mining 
Exchange, New York, N. Y 

Thomas H. Moses, H. C. Frick Coke Co 


(Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Kentucky and West Virginia) 


Ed. B. Leisenring, Westmoreland Coa! Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Harry Bovard, Keystone Coal & Coke Co., 
Greensburg, Pa 

John M. Jamigon, Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co. (Pennsylvania and West Virginia), Greens- 


burg, Pa 

J. H. Hillman 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
J. R. Cassley, Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal 
Co., Sykesville, Pa 

R. H. Moore, Hughes Coal Co 
F. H. Wigton, Morrisdale Coal 
delphia, Pa 

J. D. William, Koppers Company 
Pa 

Andrew B. Crichton, 
Coke Co., New York 

Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, 
19 and 20: 

E. L. Douglas, 
Crawford, Tenn 
E. L. Mahan, 
Knoxville 
R.C 
Ky 

8s. L Elkhorn Coal Co., 
John Gorman, John Gorman 
(President Hazzard Coal Exchange) 
ton, Ky 

Joseph E. Johnson 
of Hazzard €oal 

Herbert E 
(Subsidiary of 
Chitago, Il! 

W. H. Barthold, 
York, N. Y 
Victor 
ville 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co., 


Altoona, Pa 
Co., Phila- 


Pittsburgh 


Johnstown Coal & 


Districts 


Briar Hill. Collieries Co 


Southern Coal & Coke Co 

Tenn 

Tway, R. C. Tway Coal Co., Louisville 

Bastin, Kona, Ky 
Coal Co 


Lexing- 


Operator and Secretary 
Exchange, Lexington, Pa 

Perkins, Wisconsin Steel 
International Harvester 


Co 
Co.) 
Utilities Coal Corp., New 
N. Racker 
Tenn 
Western Pennsylvania District No. 5: 


W. G. Warden and R. B. Mellon, Pittsburgh 
Coa! Co. (Pennsylvania, Ohio and Kentucky) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. E. Taplin, Pittsburgh Terminal 
Corp.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Joseph Stoneroad, Carnegie Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Pruden Coal Co. Knox- 


Coal 


6,640,697 
. 84,042 
45989-12.0 
3056148364 


212,32 -9:9 
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Summarized for All the States 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


465,293 
6,514 

$390,08-140 

$181,500859 


VERMONT 
359,61) 
5169 
$422,89-14.4 
$152,074,734 









































































SOUTH CAROLINA 
1,7 3 6,768 















6\7, 543.956 






Standards of Living Definite Decision to Call Conference 


‘Sacrifices Made as Result of Secretary Doak Makes Public Names of 125 Employers 
Invited to Attend Proposed Joint Session 


C. A. Buck, Bethlehem Mines Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa 
William Larimer Jones, Vesta Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
J. B. Ford, Ford Collieries Co., Detroit. Mich 
John H. Jones, Consumers Mining Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
F 8. Love, Union Collieries Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
J. G. Hoffstot, Lincoln Gas Coal Co., Pitts- 
|; burgh, Pa. 
J. N. Sanford, Chartiers Creek Coal Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
T. M. Girdler, Republic Steel Corp., Pitts- 
, burgh, Pa 


Ohio District No. 6: 
R. E. Ireland Jr., Wheeling & Lake Erie Coal 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

George M. Jones, Ohio Collieries Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio 

William Riggby, Akron Coal Co., Akron, 
Ohio 

William P. Clayton, Rail & River Coal Co 
(Canadian National Railways) Cleveland 
Ohio 

William Emory Jr., Cambridge Collieries Co 
(Canadian Pacific Railroad), Cleveland, Ohio 

George K. Smith, Sunday Creck Coal Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Whitney Warner Warner Collieries Co 


(West Virginia and Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio 

E. M. Posten, New York Coal Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

W. H. Haskins, Central Ohio Coal Operators’ 
Association (operator and secretary), Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio 

Edward Johnson, Lorain Coal & Dock Co 
Columbus, Ohio. , 

s 


H. Robbins, Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal | 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

J. C. Nelms, Ohio & Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Fred Basex, Essex Coal Co., Columbus, Ohio 


oi n@ans and Illinois Districts Nos, 11 and 
N. S. Taylor, United Electric Coal Co., New 
York, N. Y 
R. H. Sherwood 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Homer Talley, Coal Bluff Mining Company 
Terre Haute, Ind ; 
George G. Moore, Electric Shovel Coal Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
P. H. Penna, Templeton Coal Co., 
Haute, Ind 
E. Howard, Birkley Coal Co 

Samuel Insull. Jr.. Peabody 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Arkansas), Chicago, I) 


Central Indiana Coal 


Terre 


Chicago, Il 
Coal Co, (Tili- 
Pennsylvania and 


H. H. Taylor, Franklin County Coal Co., 
Chicago, Il 

W. J. Jenkins, Consolidated Coal Co., St 
Louis, Mo 

H. Bell, Bell & Zeller Coal Co., Chicago, Il 


George B. Harrington, Chicago, Wilmington, 
Franklin Coal Co., Chicago, Ill 


D. W. Buchanan, O!ld Ben Coal Corp. (Illi- 
nois & West Virginia), Bank Bldg., Chicago, | 
Il 

C. T. Hayden, O’Cara Coa! Co., Chicago, Ill 

Carl Elschoff, Citizen B Coal Co., Spring-| 
field, Ill 

lowa District No. 13: | 

Robert E. Lee. Consolidated Indiana Coal 
Co. (Jowa and Oklahoma), Chicago, Ill 


George Reaps, Jr., Rex Fuel Co., Albin, Iowa. 

A. E. Sellingeworth, Central Iowa Fuel Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Southern West Virginia, District 17: 

W H. Coolidge, Island Creek Coal Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass 

James Elwood Jones 
(West Virginia & 


Pocahontas Fuel Co 
Virginia). New York. N. Y 


Robert N. Gross, New River Co., Boston, 
Mass 

Garner Williams, Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., Kayford, W. Va 

Leigh Williard. Kingston Pocrhontas Coal 
Co., New York Zz 

W. M. Pryor. Red Jacket Consolidated Coal 
& Coke, Columbus, Ohio 

Irvin Davis, Hatfield-Campbell Creek Coal 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

John Saing, Wyatt Coal Co., Charleston, 


WwW. Va 
W. H. Cunningham, Truax-Traer Coal Co. 


| ing Co., 


Co., | 


ASSACHUSETTS 

4,249,614 
53,855 

$484.49-12.7 

§ 2,058,887, 788 


RHODE ISLAND 
687,497 
bet aria 
.47-13.8 
$316,573,174 
CONNECTICUT 
|,606,903 
22,065 
$475,80-137 
$°76 4.571,044 
NEW JERSEY 
4.041, 334 
60.203 
$458.12-14.9 
$ 1,851,405,393 


DELAWARE 
238,380 

. BOees 

5410.12 — 152 


y > 99,194,097 


MARYLAND 
1631,526 
21,129 

$ 376.22 -13,0 

$ 613, 812,177 


DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


$681,65-12.1 
$ 331,873,844 


Census of Distribution 1930 


Compiled and charted by the 
Bureau of Census, United States 
Department of Commerce. 


(West Virginia and Illinpis, Chicago, Ill 

Charles R. Hock, American Rolling Milla, 
Middletown, Ohio 

I. M. Scott, Wheeling Steel Corp. (West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania), Wheeling, W. Va. 

E. J. Berwind, New River & Pocahontas, 
Consolidated Coal Co., Philadelphia. 

(This list includes Pocahontas, New River, 
Logan and Kanawha Coal Fields.) 

Western Kentucky, District No. 23: 

W. W. Bridges, Block Diamond Coal & Mine 
Drakesboro, Ky. 

C. F. Richardson, West Kentucky Coal Co, 
Sturgis, Ky 

Justin Potter, William Coal Co., Manninge 


ton, Ky. 
W. G. Duncan, Duncan Coal C@, Green- 
ville, Ky 


Northern West Virginia District No. 31: 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. Consolidation Coal 
Co. (West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania), New York. 

H 


W. Showalter, Continental Coal Co. 
Fairmont, W. Va 
Joseph Pursglove, Pursglove Mining Co., 


Cleveland, Ohto 
J. A. Paisley, Valley Camp Coal Co. (West 

Yee, Ohio and Pennsylvania), Cleveland, 
hio 


R. M. Hits, Virginia & Pittsburgh Coal Co, 
Fairmont, W. Va e 
Wm. McKay, New England Fuel and Transe 
portation Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. H. Deppert, Reppert Coal Co., Flemington, 
a 


P. J. McQuade, Ben Franklin Coal Co., 
operates Moundsville, W. B. A., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Virginia: 

H. W. Morgan, Great Valley Anthracite Coal 
Co., Washington, D. C 

Charles E. Bockus, 
New York, N. Y. 


Clinchfield Coal Corp., 


John B. Newton, Virginia, Iron, Coal and 
Coke Co., Roanoke, Va i 
L. Kemmener, Wise Coal & Coke Co, 


New York, N. Y 

R. H. Knode, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Montana District No. 27: 

F. W. C. Whyte, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Coal Department, Anaconda, Mont. 

L. 8S. Hopka. Roundup Coal 
Roundup, Mont. 

Michigan District No. 24: 

Charles Coryell, Robert Gage Coal Co 
City, Mich ; 

Maryland District No. 16: 

Arthur B. Stewart, Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
Baltimore, Md 

Washington District No. 


Stonega Coal & Coke Co.,, 


Bay 


10: 


Cc. C. Anderson, Northwestern Improvement 
Co., Seattle. Wash 
N. D. Moore, Pacific Coal Co., Seattle, Wash, 


Wyoming District No. 22: 

Eugene McAuliffe, Union Pacific Coal 
Omaha, Nebr 

E. M_ Bottomley 
Co., Kleeburn, Wyo. 

Charles Schuler, Colony Coal Co., 
Colo 

Colorado and New Mexico District No. 15: 


Cow 
Sheridan Wyoming Coal 


Denver, 


Miss Josephine Roach, Rocky Mountain Fuel | 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
Arthur Roeder, 
Denver Colo 
B. W. Snodgrass, Victor American Fuel Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Colorado and New Mexico District No. 15: 


J. Van Houten, St. Louts, Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Co., Raton, N. Mex. 

L. S. Cotts, Phelps-Dodge Corp., New York 
City 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co,, 


y 
Utah District No. 22: 

W. D. Brennan, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

N. W. Rice, United States Fuel Co., Boston, ~ 
Mass 

Alabama District No. 20: 

w Rush, Alabama By-Products Corp., 
Birmingham, Ala 

Chas. F. DeBardeleben, 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Herbert Ryding, Tennessee Coal & Iron Co, 
Birmingham, Ala 

Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
Districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25: 

Ww. L. A. Jonnson, Missouri operator and 
Secretary of Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association, Kanvas City, Mo. 

J. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
Okla - 

Charlies Keith, Central Coal & Coke Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

L. Wulf, Western Coal & Mining Co., Sh 
Louis, Mo 

Joseph Clemens, Clemens Coal Co., Pittse 

burg, Kans, ’ 


Alabama Fuel & 


Mining Co., _ 
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| _._|No Improvement Texas Cities Urge | Domestic Clot 
For Portion of Coal Industry To Dissolve Utility i S erailinle a Fire Prevention Ror-Paracliites 


Suit Brought for Forfeiture of ° 
Being Developed 


| Texas Proceeds 


) Electric Utilities Trade Practice Rules Revised 
| In Ohio Pay Tax | 


In me Operators in Missouri and Kansas Accept 
 ) On Gross er Changes Made by Trade Commission 


- Action Recognizes Principle | 
| © Fixed by Supreme Court: 
‘+ In Gas Case, Says Attor- 





Sixty Municipalities Now Have 
Special Groups to Control 
Such Activity 


Charter for Retailing of 
Appliances 


Tobacco Pri 
AusTIN, Tex., July 23. 
| Attorney General James V. Allred de- 
of such competitors is an unfair trade|clared in an oral statement today that he} 
practice.” | will insist upon forfeiture * or pap 
via : of the San Antonio Public Service Com-| 
by the conten as maine +o) nee pany, receivership for its business, imposi 
5 oe {tion of penalty fines and ouster from the 





~ 
/austim, Tex., July 23.; Aeronautics Bureau Says 


Sixty cities and towns in Texas now * 
{have permanent fire prevention commit; | Present Substitutes for 


|tees, according to a statement issued by | Silkk Do Not Meet With 
|the State Fire Insurance Commissioner, | 


Production of © Flue-cured| 


Types Is Increasing More 
Rapidly Than Demand, 


Bituminous coal operators in Missouri 
and Kansas, in finally revised trade prac- 
tice rules recently adopted by them and 
announced with approval July 23 by the 
Federal Trade Commission, advocate the 


a 





. 


ney General 


Cotumsus, On10, July 23. 


Two electric utilities in Ohio have just | Commission's announcement follows in full 
$500,000 in back text: 
taxes based upon their gross receipts, | 


paid to the State nearly 


pursuant to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the East 
Ohio Gas Company case, according to a 
statement by the Attorney General, Gil- 
bert Bettman. 


The electric utilities, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said, thus recognize the applicability 
to the electric business of the principle 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
gas case, wherein it was held that gas 
transported from another State is subject 
to the Ohio tax (6 U. S. Daily, 674:4). 


Millions Recovered 


The taxes which have just been paid— 
$448 245 by the Ohio Power Company and 
$25,606 by the Wheeling Electric Com- 
pany—bring the total receipts by the State 
since the decision in the East Ohio gas 
Case to $1.676.885, according to Mr. Bett- 
man. 

“This puts us well on our way to the 
second million recovered from gas and 
electric utilities of Ohio,” he said. “The 
total now is $1,676,885.96, and all pay- 
ments included interest to the date of 
payment. 

“These checks are particularly gratify- 
ing because they constitute a recognition 
by power companies of the applicability 
of the East Ohio decision to electricity as 
well as to gas. With the constantly in- 
creasing use of electricity, there will be| 
continuously increasing annual revenues) 
under Ohio’s excise taxes on public util-| 
ities. The principle established in this 
case, to wit, that gas developed in for-| 
eign States, when distributed locally, does 
not retain exemption by reason of the 
interstate commerc. clause of the Federal 
Constitution and is therefore taxable by 
Ohio, now apparently means that Ohio will 
receive half a million dollars in taxes an- 
nually from the gas and electric utilities.” 


. The Attorney General also spoke of the 
situation that would result if locally pro-| 
duced gas were to be subject to the State 
tax and imported gas not so subject. 

“If the local business of east Ohio} 
done with gas it brings from West Vir- 
ginia be not subject to the excise tax, 
while at the same time the local busi- 
ness of Ohio producers of natural gas 
be subject to the tax,” he said, “then the | 
economic result to Ohio is that domestic | 
production of natural gas would be dis- 
criminated against. 

Payments Factor 

“The payments made by the electric 
utilities are further important from a} 
governmental aspect in that. the. sover- 
eignty of Ohio and the individual. States | 
is recognized, and the power to tax the 
utility companies’ upon the business they | 
do, irrespective of the source from which | 
they get their commodities, is preserved.” 





Laws enacted by the 1931 Legislatures 
in the States of Idaho and South Caro- 
lina for the imposition of a tax on all 
electric power generated within the State 


have been attacked in, the Federal courts | form in which they appear in the Com- 
on the ground that the States have no|mission’s Official Statement be followed | 


right to tax power which is transmitted 
in interstate commerce. In each State a 
temporary injunction has been issued to 
restrain collection of the tax from the 
plaintiff companies. The South Carolina 
case has been heard by a three-judge | 
statutory court, but no decision has yet 
been rendered. 





Los Angeles Argues 
Zoning Law Rights 





Defends Ordinance’ Barring 
Oil Wells in City Limits 


Counsel for the City of Los Angeles, 


Calif., support its right to restrict under 
zoning regulations, oil-well drilling op- 
erations within the city limits in a brief 
just filed with the Supreme Court of the 
United Siates. 

The brief was filed in the case of 
Marblehead Land Co. et al. v. City of 
Los Angeles, No. 181, in opposition to the 
requested review by the court of a case, 
involving the validity of the city’s zoning | 
ordinance which prohibits the use of cer- | 
tain land lying about seven miles from} 
the center of the city for oil development | 
and restricts its use to residential pur- | 
poses. The Circuit Court of Appeals for | 
the Ninth Circuit upheld the ordinance. 

Lease Is Procured 

Relying upon a prior ordinance per-, 
mitting operations, the Standard Oil of 
California, according to the petition for 
review, procured a lease of the land and 
expended $136,000 in work preliminary to | 
the production of oil. At the time the 
later ordinance was passed prohibiting 
such operations oil had not yet been dis- | 
covered. 

This fact, according to the brief filed by 
the City of Los Angeles, gave to the peti- 
tioners no vested rights which a zoning 
ordinance cannot legally override under 
,the polic power of a city. It is pointed 
out that the trial court found that the 
area “is situated in a large and growing 
section of the said city, devoted to resi- 
dential purposes.’ The property is said 
to be already partially surrounded by resi- 
dential developments. 

Hazards Exist 

Counsel for the city dispute the conten- 

tion raised that it is feasible to so regu- 


| / jate oil drilling as to prevent fires, dust 


L > 


and noise. They point to the finding of 
the trial court that the operation and 
maintenance of oil wells on the property 
would cause obnoxious fumes and odors 
which would discomfort, damage and in- 


property ; 
rounding property to depreciate. 
Relative to the argument that regula- 


tion would have given adequate protec-| 


tion to surrounding property owners with- 
out resorting to prohibition of oil drill- 
ing as provided by the questioned ordi- 
nance, the brief of the city states that 
“this argument could always be made 


} against any zoning ordinance with the 


same plausibility. 
“No matter what use of property is 


|settlement of disputes in a reasonable 


| represented at the conference. 


| sented. 


|adopted by the Industry): 


| tion of any product of the industry hav-| 


‘convenience the owners of surrounding | Y $ or 
and cause the value of such suy-| ness, and with the tendency to injuriously 


manner and the performance in spirit 
and letter of written or oral contracts. The 


Trade practice conference rules of the 
bituminous coal operators of Missouri and 
Kansas were announced July 23 by the 
Federal Trade Commission following a 
number of changes in wording suggested 
y the Commission and accepted by the 
industry. 

Eleven Group I rules relate to subjects | 
as follows: False advertising of grade or 
quality of product; defamation of com- 
petitors; imitation of trade marks, trade 
names or slogans; inducing breach of con- 
tract; secret giving of rewards with the 
effect of influencing discriminatory or un- 
equal service; giving money to representa- 
tives of competitors’ customers as an in- 
ducement to influence such customers’ | 
purchases; obtaining information from 
competitors concerning their businesses by 
false statements or by false impersona-| 
tion of one in authority; selling goods be- 
low cost with the intent of injuring a com- 
petitor; discrimination in price; secret 
payments of rebates; and shipment of 
goods on consignment with the intent of | 
injuring a competitor. 

Group II rules accepted as expressions 
of the trade relate to contracts as busi-| 
ness obligations; false invoicing; publica- | 
tion of price lists; arbitration; and a com- 
mittee on trade practices. 


Thrée-fourths of Industry 











| rebates, refunds, commissions, or unearned 
| discounts, whether in the form of money 


Attended Conference 


The Commission's official statement to 
the trade follows in full text: 

A trade practice conference for bitumi- | 
nous coal operators of the Southwest | 
(States of Kansas and Missouri) was held 
in the Keith & Perry Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., Nov. 19, 1930, under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Charles W. Hunt, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
by George McCorkle, Assistant Director 
of Trade Practice Conferences. 

It was estimated that coal operators | 
of the States of Kansas and Missouri | 
producing annually about 5,000,000 tons 
of coal, of an approximate value of from | 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000, were present or | 
These fig- | 
ures represent about 75 per cent of the 
annual tonnage producd in Kansas and 
Missouri. It was also estimated that about | 
75 per cent of the coal operators from | 
these two States attended or were repre- 
In addition to membership of the 
Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 


Association, there were 26 firms repre- 
sented. 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
|Hunt, the conference discussed and 


adopted 19 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The Com- 
mission, after consideration, has reworded | 
some of these resolutions, and has di- 
vided them into Group I and Group II. 


| Those in Group I the Commission has ac- 


cepted as expressions of the trade. 

The Commission has directed that no- 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 
ing trade practice conference rules, the 


with reference to wording, grouping, num- 
beaing and lettering. 
Croup I: Rule 1.—(For Resolution 1 as 


“The making or causing or permitting | 
to be made or published any false, un- 
true, or deceptive statement by way of 
advertisement or otherwise concerning | 
th grade, quality, quantity, substance, 
character, nature, origin, size, or prepara- 


ing the tendency and capacity to mis-| 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective 
purchasers and the tendency to injuri- 
ously affect the business of competitors, | 
is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—(For Resolution 2 as adopted 
by the Industry): 

“The defamation 





of competitors by | 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- | 
paragement of the trade or quality of| 
their goods, with the tendency and ca-} 


|pacity to mislead or deceive purchasers | 
|or prospective purchasers and with the} 


tendency to injuriously affect the busi-| 
ness of such competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 3.—(For Resolution 3 as adopted | 
by the industry) : 


Imitgyion of Slogans 


And Marks Condemned 


“The imitation of the trade marks, 
trade names, slogans, or other marks of | 
identification of competitors, having the | 
tendency and capacity to mislead or de- 
ceive purchasers or prospective purchasers | 
and the tendency to injuriously affect the 
business of such competitors, is an unfair | 
trade practice.” | 

Rule 4.—(For Resolution 4 as adopted | 
by the industry): | 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to| 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means what- 
soever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual | 


duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering. injuring, or embarrassing 


competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 5.—(For Resolution 6 as adopted by 
the industry): 

“The secret giving of any reward of} 
any nature whatsoever, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any employe or agent of a com- 
mon carrier for the purpose or with the 
effect of influencing discriminatory or 
unequal service between shippers or re- 
ceivers of coal, or for the purpose or with 
the effect of acquiring information con- 
cerning competitor's shipments or busi- 


affect the business of competitors, is an 
unfair trade practice.” 
| Rule 6.—(For a part of Resolution 7 as 
|adopted by the industry): 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 
to be given or offer to give money or any- 
| thing of value to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of customers or prospective 
customers or to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of Competitors’ customers or 
| prospective customers, without the knowl- 


sought to be prohibited under a zoning | edge of their employers or principals to 
ordinance, it could always be argued that| purchase or contract to purchase industry 
the use should be permitted, subject only | products from the maker of such gift or 


to regulation. ’ 
definitely held that the local legislative 
bodies shall have the authority to decide 


Yet, this court has now| offer, or to influence such employers or 


| principals to refrain from dealing or con- 
tracting to deal with competitors, with the 


if conditions call for zoning instead of | tendency to injuriously affect the business 


regulation and their judgment will not be 
disturbed except in cases of manifest, 
arbitrary and unreasonable exercise of 
the powers.” 

‘ e fact that the inaustry prohibited 
BF the zoning ordinance is not of such a 
‘nature as to be capable of being conducted 
‘elsewhere is said not to be controlling in 
the determination of the validity of the 
ordinance. 


of competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 7.—(For a part of Resolution 7 as 
adopted by the industry): 

“Securing information from competitors 
concerning their businesses by false or 
misleading statements or representations 
ory by false impersonations of one in au- 
thority and the wrongful use thereof to 
unduly hinder or stifle the competition 


| any line of commerce: Provided that noth- 


| reasonable. 


; Dayton. Ohio, 


“The selling of goods below cost with) 
the intent and with the effect of injuring | 
a competitor and where the effect may 
be. to substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly or to unreason- 
ably restrain trade, is an unfair trade 
practice.” 


Rule 9.—(For Resolution 14 as adopted 
by the industry): 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any| 
person engaged in interstate commerce, in 
the course of such commerce, either di-| 
rectly or indirectly, to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commod- 
ities, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in| 


ing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crim‘nation in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differences 
in the grade, quality or quantity of the 
commodity sold, or that makes only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of| 
selling or transportation, or discrimination | 
in price in the same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet com- | 
petition: and provided further, that noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent persons | 
engaged in selling the products of this in- 
dustry in commerce from selecting their 
own customers in bona fide transactions 
and not in restraint of trade.” | 


Rule 10—(For Resolution 14-B as 
adopted by the industry): 


“The secret payment or allowance of | 


or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi-| 
leges, not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the intent 
and with the effect of injuring a com- 
petitor and where the effect may be to} 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 11—(For Resolution 15 as adopted 
b, the industry): 


“The shipment of goods on consign- 
ment with the intent and with the effect 
of injurying a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule A.—(For Resolution 5 
as adopted by the industry): 

“Contracts, either written or oral, are 
business obligations which should be per- 
formed in letter and spirit. The repudia- 
tion of contracts by sellers on a rising 
market, or by buyers on a declining mar- 
ket, is equally reprehensible, and is con- 





| demned by the industry.” 


Rule B.—(For Resolution 12 as adopted 
by the industry): 

“Withholding from, or inserting in, an 
invoice or contract statements which make 
the invoice or contract a false record, 
wholly or in part, of the transaction rep- 
resentec on tr2 face thereof, is condemned | 
by the industry.” | 

Rule C.—(For Resolution 14-A- as} 
adopted by the industry): | 

“(a) The industry approves the practice | 
c. each individual member of the industry | 
independently publishing and circulating | 
t the purchasi>~ trade its own price lists. | 

“(b) The industry approves the practice | 
‘ making the terms of sale a part of all| 
published price schedules.” 

Rule D.—-(For Resolution 16 as adopted 


| by the industry): | 


“The industry approves the practice of | 
handling disputes in a fair and reason-| 
able manner, ouple' with a spirit of mod-| 
eration and gocd will, and ‘every effort | 
should be made by the disputants them- 
selves to arrive at an agreement. If un-| 
able to do so they should agree, if pos- 
sible upon arbitration under some one 
of the prevailing codes.” | 

Rule E.—(For Resolution 17 as adopted | 
by the industry): | 

“A Committee on Trade Practices is) 
hereby created to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and to. perform 
such acts as may be proper to put these 
rules into effect.” , 

By direction of the Commission: Otis 
B. Johnson, secretary. 


Decision in Rate Appeal 
Is Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 23 made public a rate decision, 
which is summarized as follpws: 


No. 17432.—Marion M. Carnes, v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co: 

1. Upon further hearing, defendants St. 
Louis-San Francisco and Kansas City, Clinton 
& Springfield found not to have refused to 
furnish complainant transportation upon 
reasonable request or to have subjected him 
to undue prejudice. Former findings in origi- 
nal report, 129 I. C. C. 341, reversed 

2. Overcharge of $58 found to have accrued 
in connection with an interstate shipment 
of scrap iron on Oct. 4, 1923. Reparation 
awarded. 


Rate Con laints Filed 
With Federal Commission | 


|/upon the court to declare 
forfeited. I am setting out to prove that} 
the corporate powers of the San Antonio | 


State of its foreign affiliate corporations in 
his quo warranto suit charging the utility 
with violating the terms of its charter by 
engaging in the merchandising of appli- 


| ances, 


The Attorney General will not agree, he 
said, to accept only a guarantee by the 
San Antonio company that it will dis- 


|continue the business of selling gas and 


electric appliances. 
“In these times of corporate mergers,” 
he stated, “it is important that corpora- 


| tions be restricted to the legal purposes 


authorized by their charters. 

“In intend to press for all the penalties 
asked in the suit filed by the State against 
the San Antonio Public Service Company. 

“I am confident if this corporation is 


dissolved, there will be plenty of others} 


willing to carry on the business within 
legal limits of corporate powers. 
“Records show that the company al- 
ready this year has paid large dividends 
on various classes of its stock, besides 
having set aside $200,000 to reserve. 
“The law says that when it is proven 
a corporation has violated the limits of 
its express charter powers, it is mandatory 
the charter 


Public Service Company have been ex-| 
|}ceeded when it entered the field of mer- 


chandising, and I shall insist upon the 
statutory penalty. 
“I intend to file other suits involving 
the same question. 
“Attorneys for various 


it may be that numbers of them will have 
gotten out of the merchandising field be- 


fore evidence can be worked up with re-| 


spect to the firms individually.” 


Georgia Protests 


Revised Rail Rates 


On Road Materials. 


Public Service Commission 
Asks I. C. C. to Proceed 
Against Carriers for Fix- 
ing New Schedules 


‘ Atianta, Ga., July 23. 

The Georgia Public Service Commission 
has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition to proceed against 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and other 
carriers for publishing certain rates on 


sand, gravel and crushed stone, or to re- | 


voke a previous order of the Federal Trade 
Commission so that the State Commission 
may take action. 

Announcement of the filing of the pe- 
tition was made in a statement issued by 
James A. Perry, Chairman of the State 
Compnission. 

Peculiar Question 

The matter presents, according to Mr. 
Perry, “a very peculiar and interesting 
question in regard to the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deal 
with intrastate rates.” 
lows in full text: 


The Georgia Public Service Commis- | 


sion has filed a petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to proceed 
against the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


and several other Georgia carriers ‘for | 


violating orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in publishing rates on 
sand, gravel and crushed stone or to re- 
voke orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission now outstanding so that the 
Georgia Commission may proceed against 
these carriers for violation of orders of 
the Georgia Commission. 

In March, 1928, the Georgia Public 
Service Commission revised the rates on 
sand, gravel, crushed stone and other like 
road building materials and prescribed the 


same rate for a given distance without | 
| regard to whether the traffic was handled 
| over one or more railroads. 


The effect of 
the rates prescribed by the Georgia Com- 
mission was to place all shippers on a 
parity for an equal distance. 
Order Criticized 

This order was attacked by the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the grounds that the rates pre- 
scribed by the Georgia Commission were 
too low and caused discrimination against, 
interstate commerce and after hearings 
lasting over a period of several days the 
Interstate Commerce Commission issued 
an order under section 13 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act requiring the railroads to 
disregard the orders of the Georgia Com- 
mission and to apply rates prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which provided for higher rates where the 
traffic was moved over more than one raii- 
road than when the traffic was moved over 
only one railroad. A 

Advantage to Shippers 
This order of the Interstate Commerce 


| Commission resulted in a distinct advan- 


Complaints against railway rates filed | 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 24452, Sub. No. 1.—Ohlo-Kentucky Asso- 
ciated Industries, Cincinnati, Ohio, v. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against rates 
on brick from producing districts in southern 
Ohio and Olive Hill, Ky., as unjust and un- 
Ask that the complaint be con- 
solidated with and made a part of the At- 
lantic Steel Company complaint Docket 
24452, specialy with respect to rate to Atlanta, 
Ga., as which they ask the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates 

No. 24575.—The Booth Furniture Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, v. The C. C. C: & St. L. Railway. 
Against rates on $1.03 from Martinsville to) 

$1 from Bassett and Rocky | 
Mount, Va., to Columbus, Ohio, and $1.07 
from Martinsville to Columbus, on furniture 
as unjust and unreasonable to extent they | 
exceeded a contemporaneous third-class rate | 
of 99 cents. Ask for reparation. 

No. 24576.—Sinclair Refining Company. New 
York, v. Ahnapee and Western Railway 
Against application of petroleum refined oil 
rates, on shipments of furniture. oll, distil- 
late, fuel oil, and gas oil, of a Baume, gravity 
test, of from 36 to 40 degrees as unjust and| 
unreasonable, unduly preferential of com- | 
petitors and prejudicial of complainants on 
shipments from East Chicago, Ind., Argentine, 
Ky.. and Coffeyville, Kans., to points @ithin 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, | 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota and Wis- 
consin. 

No. 24577.—O. W. Seidbert Company, Gard- 
ner, Mass. v. Maine Central Railroad. Against 
the application of fifth class rates on ship- 
ments of rough turned dowel sticks, from 
points in Maine to points in Massachusetts, 
as unjust, unreasonable and unlawful. 

No. 24578.—Grimes & Friedman, Denver, Colo. | 
v. The Belt Railway Company of Chicago. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap paper, 
carloads, from Wichita, Kans., and points in 
Oklehoma to Kansas City, and points in Illi-| 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan. | 
& Dock} 


No. 24579. South Chicago Coal 
Company, Chicago, Ill. v. The Belt Railway 
of Chicago Against alleged failure of de- 


fendant carriers to publish just, reasonable 
and nondiscriminatory rates on coal, from 
points of origin in West Virginia, Eastern 
Kentucky, and other States to docks on Lake | 
Erie, transported by boat to, the south Chi-| 
cago Harbor, as unjust and unreasonable and | 
discriminatory. 


tages to the shippers in othér States and 
a discrimination against Georgia shippers, 
and the Georgia Commission contested the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission through the courts. The United 
States court held that the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was not 
illegal although the court made no find- 
ing as to the merits of the method em- 
ployed by either the Georgia Commission 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in constructing the rates. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has resulted in great losses 
to the shippers of Georgia as well as losses 
to some of the Georgia carriers, and effec- 


tive on July 14 the Atlantic Coast Line, 


Railroad and several other railroads in 


Georgia have disregarded the orders of | 


the Interstate Commerce Commission and 


|also the orders of the Georgia Commis- 


sion and have published rates between 

certain lines on basis of the principles 

laid down by the Georgia Commission. 
These tariffs have destroyed the uni- 


other utilities | 
have consulted me about the matter, and 


The statement fol- | 


Says Federal Specialist | 
ee | 

| OXxForD, N. C., July 23.—A better price | 
|for American flue-cured tobacco is not | 
indicated by market reports for the first 
| half of the current year, this price having 
| declined since 1928 from 21 cents to 12 
|cents per pound, B. D. Hill, Chief of the | 
{Commerce Department's tobacco division, | 
;asserted today, in an address before the 
| Tobacco Station of the North Carolina | 
Department of Agriculture. | 


“In the meantime, production increases | 
/and it is clear that a situation is rapidly | 
|approaching which ‘constitutes a vicious 
circle,’ he asserted. Mr. Hill’s address | 
follows in full text: 


The subject which I am to present to 
| you today is one which is agitating the 
j|minds of our tobacco packers and ex-| 
porters. Those men who through long} 
years of experience have built up foreign) 
outlets for flue-cured tobaccos are now) 
fighting to merely maintain those outlets. | 
| There is small chance of increasing them 
soon. 

The tobacco exporter is dependent upon | 
| the farmer for his tobacco, and the farmer, 
in turn is dependent upon the exporter 
|for the distribution of his crop in foreign 
countries. 


Increase in Crop 


Encouraged by good prices arising from 
an increasing demand for his product, both 
at home and abroad, the flue-cured to- 
bacco farmer has been steadily increasing | 
his crop ever since the World War. Until 
about 1928 the increased flue-cured to- 
| bacco crop was fairly well taken care of | 
by ¢ corresponding increase in world’s con- 
sumption of cigarettes. Leaf tobacco 
prices began to decline in 1928, however, 
dropping with a decrease in cigarette con- 
sumption, from an average of 21 cents to 
17 cents per pound, according to reports 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1930 there was a further decline and 
the average price paid to growers of flue- | 
cured tobacco was only about 12 cents.) 
Market reports for the first half of the 
current year do not indicate that the) 
average flue-cured price for 1931 will be) 
any better. In the meantain, production | 
increases and it is clear that a situation is 
|rapidly approaching which constitutes a} 
vicious circle. | 

The farmer feels that he must produce | 
|more tobacco to get more money, but in 
reality after the price begins to drop from 
overproduction, every extra pound pro- 
duced pulls hard on dragging prices, and 
|the producer by increasing his crop de- 
creases his return. 


Position of Grower 


The question is what is to be done about 
\it. The grower represents the origin of 
| tobacco and tobacco products and as such 
he is the logical man to keep production 
down to the level of consumption. 

It must be recognized that domestic 
manufacturers are able to absorb only a 
certain amount of tobacco, and while this, 
amount has steadily increased during the 
past few years it by no means takes care 
of the normal production. Each year 
there is a surplus and this surplus must 
find igs way into foreign countries or 
into the storage warehouses of domestic 
manufacturers. It is true that there is a 
foreign demand for fiue-cured tobacco and | 
in order to supply this demand, produc- 
tion must obviously exceed domestic cor | 
sumption. To go very far beyond these 
normal demands means lower prices and | 
an accumulation of stocks largely in ex-| 
cess of the needs of manufacturers. 

It may be said that overproduction of 
|tobacco does not create a surplus upon 
the farm, for the farmer does not hold his 
tobacco, but sells every pound of it at a 
price. Manufacturers and exporters carry 
the surplus, that is, they buy the surplus 
after they have filled their normal needs. 
In buying this surplus it is necessary for 
the buyer to consider carrying charges and 
the price paid for the surplus is therefore 
much lower than the price paid for nor- 
mal needs. 

Estimates of Buyers 

The crop reporting system of the Gov- 
ernment enables buyers of tobacco’ to 
gauge tobacco production with a degree 
of accuracy. These buyers figure normal 
requirements of the domestic and export 
trade against stocks on hand and the com- 
ing production. Recognizing the fact that 
it is necessary to take the entire crop from 
the farm, each buyer arrives at a value 
for the tobaccos useful to him from the 
standpoint of his normal needs. When it” 
becomes necessary to overstock storage 
warehouses, there must be a reduction in 
| price. 

There is a misunderstanding among 
many growers of flue-cured tobacco as 
regards the uses made of this tobacco 
|outside of the United States. Here we 
consider flue-cured tobacco as a cigarette 
tobacco, but in many foreign countries 
flue-cured tobacco is used only in pipe 
|mrixtures. The taste of the cigarette 
smoker in Latin countries is for the dark, 
heavy tobaccos, and in most European 
countries cigarette smokers. prefer the 
|tobaccos of the Mediterranean. In these 
regions a very small amount of flue-cured 
tobacco is consumed in cigarettes; the 
larger amount imported goes into smoking 
tobacco. 

The largest customers for United States 
flue-cured tobacco, however, consume it 
for the most part in cigarettes. These 
customers are the countries of the Far 
East (which include China, Japan and 
the Malay countries), the United King-' 
dom and ‘Australia; and taken together 
these absorb annually abuot 75 per cent 
of United States exports. 

Increased Acreage 

The 1923 crop of flue-cured tobacco in 
the United States was grown upon 844,- 
400 acres. The 1930 crop was grown upon | 
1,157,200 acres. It will be seen that the 
increased acreage amounts to 272,800! 
acres or an increased planting of 30 per 
| cent. 
| Picture in Your minds if you can, the 
| vast amount of tobacco harvested from a 
|million acres. The 1923 crop amounted to | 
| 592,949,000 pounds and the 1930 crop was) 
857,000,000 pounds. From 1923 to 1930 





formity supposed to have been brought | only one small crop was produced, that of 


about by the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Comnrission and while to the ad- 


| vantage of some of the Georgia shippers 


are to the great disadvantage of other 
Georgia shippers, and it is the contention 
of the Georgia Public Service Commis- 
sion that all shippers and railroads should 
be treated alike and be required to apply 
a single line schedule of rates. 

The petition just filed by the Georgia 
Public Service Commission presents a very 
peculiar and interesting question in re- 
gard to the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to deal with inter- 
state rates under the Federal Act to regu- 
. te .nterstate commerce. 


Road Built in Argentina 
\ Cross ties of the raiiway line between 
San Juan and Jachal, Argentina, which 
was put into, operation June 6, were Jaid 
at the rate of 1,500 ties per kilometer. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


1924, when there were 436,801,000 pounds. 
During the past four years flue-cured 
crops have amounted to more than 700,- 
000,000 pounds; to be exact, they have av- 
craged 766,000,000 pounds. North Caro- 
lina is accountable for nearly 60 per cent 
of the increased production. 
British Imports 

The United States is by no means the 
only country producing flue-cured tobacco. 
Accurate production figures are not ob- 
tainable from China and it may be pos- 
sible that the flue-cured type crop of 
China will average well with that of the 
United States. Japan with a production of 
nearly 150,000,000 pounds, Canada, with 
12,000,000 pounds and the British colonies 
with an average for the past five years 
of 11,600,000 pounds, contribute largely to 
the needs of these consuming countries. 

The bright flue-cured tobacco produced 
in the United States are sold into 80 dif- 
ferent foreign countries. An analysis of 


J. W. DeWeese. 

Mr. DeWeese stated that the steady 
increase in the insured fire lossess in 
Texas for the year 1930 shows that the 
largest gain according to classification 
was in dwellings, boarding houses and 
apartments, and that in his opinion the 
only way that fires occurring in this class 
could be reduced was through the me- 
ium of educations He stated that it is 


|necessary, in his opinion, for every city | 


and town. to adopt an ordinance creating 
a fire prevention board, whose duty it 
should be to conduct an educational cam- 
paign against carelessness in the home, 
as it is from this particular cause that 
approximately 85 per cent of home fires 
occur. 

Mr. DeWeese further stated that it is 
the duty of such a fire prevention board 
to make a careful survey of the com- 
munity in order to determine if any of 
the fires that have occuf’red therein in 
the past year were the result of “over- 


insurance,” and if so, to find ways and) This fabric is more satisfactory than the, 


means whereby “overinsurance” could be 
eliminated. 


Ruling on Receivers Made 
By Pennsylvania Court 


HArrisBurG, Pa., July 23. 


The State Insurance Commissioner may 
be appointed receiver by the court to 
supersede the appointment of receivers 
made by any other court, according to an 
opinion of the Dauphin County Court in 
the case of the Commonwealth against 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, a New York corporation with its 
E.incipal office in Pittsburgh. 

Last January, following a bill in equity, 
the Allegheny County Court named re- 
ceivers for the company. The Attorney 
General, William A. Schnader, then started 
action in the Dauphin County Court, con- 


tending that the Insurance Commissioner | 


should be appointed as receiver. His con- 
tention now has been sustained. 


Nebraska Will Regulate 
Use of Grain Warehouses 


LINCOLN, NeEsrR., July 23. 


The State Railway Commission will 
again have jurisdiction over grain ware- 
houses after Aug. 2, 1931, under a law 
enacted by the last Legislature, according 
to a statement issued by the Commission. 

Warehouses desiring to store grain will 
be required to secure permits from the 
Commission, it was stated. 


The Commission also announced that it 
has approved a form of permit.to be used 
by truckers of livestock in Nebraska. The 
recent session of the Legislature passed a 
law, effective Aug. 2, requiring operators 
of trucks hauling livestock to secure per- 
mits. 


the trend of trade with a few of these 
countries will no doubt be of interest. 
During 1923 our best customer, the United 
Kingdom, imp*¢rted about 93,000,000 pounds 
of bright flue-cured tobacco for which we 


were paid $52,600,000. The amount was) 
increased year by year until it reached | 


approximately 200,000,000 pounds in 1929 
and the return that year was approxi- 
mately $76,000,000. During 1930 the 
amount was about 10 per cent less and the 
return about on a par with 1929. 


In 1890 an American firm began export- 
ing American cigarettes to China and in 
1891 installed the first cigarette-making 
machine in China, and commenced to 
manufacture cigarettes. China had smoked 
tobacco in pipes since the seventeenth 
century, but the Chinese were not smok- 
ers of cigarettes. From this small begin- 
ning China became our second best cus- 
tomer for flue-cured tobacco. During 1923 
our exports of flue-cured tobacco to China 
amounted to 26,000,000 pounds and the 
value was near $7,000,000. During the 
next three years our exports to China in- 
creased and in 1926 reached nearly 83,- 
000,000 pounds with a value of over $20,- 
000,000. In 1927 we experienced a com- 
paratively lean year, but during 1928, oc- 
casioned by rumors of an increase in du- 
fies to be applied at the first of the year, 
shipments became heavy. 


During 1928 there were shipped to China 
160,000,000 pounds of flue-cured tobacco 
and during 1929 approximately 100,000,000 
pounds. Shipments during 1930 amounted 
to 109,000,000 pounds. 


Trend in Prices 


The trend in prices obtained from Chi- 
nese shipments has been decidedly down- 
ward. Starting in 1923 at about 26 cents 
a pound, prices have dropped a few cents 
each year until 19 cents was reached in 
1927, less than 18 cents in 1928, 13.5 cents 
in 1929, and 12.6 cents in 1930. The return 
for all flue-cured tobacco shipped to China 
during the first five months of 1931 was 
approximately 10 cents a pound; to be 
exact, the price received for this tobacco 
was $10.04 a hundred pounds. 


Conditions in China have not been good 
and manufacturers of cigarettes in that 
country are resorting to the use of Chi- 
nese grown tobacco in order to satisfy 
the demand for a cheap cigarette. Stocks 
of American leaf tobacco in China are 
said to be about normal but stagnation 
prevails and there are no sales being 
made. Recent reports tell us that a nor- 
mal condition will not be reached until 
late Summer and in the meantime it is 
reported that several American leaf to- 
bacco firms are withdrawing from the 
Chinese market. ~ 


Recent reports also tell us that Chinese | 


crop plantings are heavier than last year. 
These crops are grown from seed imported 
from the United States. 


Australia, the third best customer for 
United States flue-cured tobacco, has in- 
creased imports during recent years but 
the increase amounts to Very little when 
compared to our increased production. 

Other countries have increased imports 
of American flue-cured tobacco since 1923. 
In that year the amount of flue-cured to- 
bacco exported to all countries was less 
than 200,000,000 pounds, increasing year by 
year until 1928, when it reached 435,000,900 
pounds. Decreases occurred in 1929, and in 
1930 but production in the United States 
increased. 

Storage stocks of bright flue-cured to- 
bacco in the United States have increased 
44 per cent during the past five years and 
during that period, disappearance, which 
includes domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, has increased less than 20 per cent. 

Domestic consumption of flue-cured to- 
bacco in the United States during the 
past five years, as gauged from the dis- 
appearance statements issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, averaged around 
300,000,000 pounds; to be exact, 297,000,000 
pounds. 

What is to be done about it? 

(An address before the Tobacco 

Station, North Carolina, Department 

of Agricuiture, July 23, 1931.) 


| Naval Requirements 


Development of domestic material for 
| parachutes is a significant step in the 
two-year search for a reliable source of 
supply but does not completely solve the 
problem of finding a satisfactory substi- 
|tute for silk, it was stated orally July 23 
|at the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
of the. Navy. 

| Search for some material, easily avail- 
|able, similar in its qualities to silk, and 
| relatively inexpensive, was started in 1929 
by the Navy, it was explained, and still 
is being pushed in the hope that foreign 
fabric can be dispsensed with. Further 
information made available at the De- 
partment follows: 


Old Cloth Refined 
| The cloth which the Bureau of Stand- 
ards recently produced is a refinement of 
|“KK” cloth developed by the Navy and 
|}the Bureau of Standards two years ago. 


previous material but must be further de- 
| veloped before it can be regarded as 
meeting Navy requirements. 

Tear resistance, weight, breaking 
strength, deterioration, and bulkiness all 
must be given consideration in the search 
for a domestic silk substitute. Consid- 
erable progress has been made, however, 
in weaving cloth in which all these qual- 
iteis can be obtained. 

Cotton parachute cloth has been used 
for some time for safety equipment used 
by commercial pilots, but this material, 
while it meets Department of Commerce 
reliability tests, is not regarded by the Navy 
as satisfactory for use by Navy pilots. 
The nature of Navy aircraft operations 
places a greater potential demand on the 
parachute than. is the case in commercial 
operations, where acrobatics are engaged 
in only infrequently and high speeds are 
noticeably slower than in naval flying. 


Foreign Silk Used 


The Army until recently required that 
;its parachutes be manufactured from 
| Japanesesmade silk while the Navy some 
|years agO drew up specifications which 
| allowed the use of domestic-made silk. 
The dependence upon a foreign source of 
supply for the raw silk has been recognized 
for a long period by both services as an 
undesirable military situation. 

Should an emergency cut off the silk 
supply, cotton cloth available today could 
and would be used immediately for para- 
chutes for naval aviators. This cotton 
fabric is a possible substitute for silk but 
not an especially ideal one. 


_ The new Bureau of Standards fabric 
increases the total weight of the para 
chute one pound and is slightly more bulky 
than the Navy desires to use. The strength 
and tear resistance compare favorably, 
however, with silk, and it consequently is 
believed that further development will re- 
| sult 1n solving the promera. 


Parachutes used by commercial fliers 


|must, under Department of Commerce 
regulations, pass several tests. 





Franklin Insurance Co. 
Examined in New York 


New York, N. Y., July 23, 

An examination into the condition of the 
Franklin National Insurance Company of 
New York, as of Sept. 30, 1930, shows the 
company to be in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets of $3.275,564 and total liabili- 
thes, except capital, of $879,557, according 
to a report filed by State Superintendent 
of Insurance George S. Van Schaick. With 
capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,- 
396,007 the surpius to policyholders was 
shown to be $2,396,007. 

The result of the company’s operations 
from its inception in 1925 to Sept. 30, 1930, 
on the form adopted by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
shows an underwriting loss of $316,374 and 
gain from investments of $217,381, bring- 
ing the net loss from these sources to 
$28,992. 


An affiliated company, the Transcon- 
tinental Insurance Company of Hartford, 
showed total admitted assets as of Sept. 
30, 1930, of $3,393,913 and total liabilities, 
except capital of $894,508. With capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,499,405, 
bringing surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
499.405. The net loss from underwriting 
was $590,483 and gain from investments 
$201,138, showing net loss from these 
sources of $389,344. 





Exports of Radio Sets 
Increase Over Last Year 


A gain of more than 60 per cent over 
the corresponding month of last year in 
the May exports of radio receiving sets 
from this country brought the total for the 
five months @f the current year to a point 
approximately 57 per cent in excess of 
the like period of 1930, according to the 
Commerce Department's Electrical Di- 
vision. 

Radio receiving sets exported during 
May totaled $1,171,000 in comparison with 
$726,000 in May, 1930. 

The total for the current year's five- 
month period was $5,191,483 as compared 
with $3,312,100 in the corresponding- pe- 
riod of 1930.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications for wireless permits have 
just been announced by the Federal Radio 
Commission as follows: 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KDL, Radiomarine Corp. of America, porta 
| ble in vicinity of San Francisco Bay, renewal 
of license for 375 ke., 10 w., radio compass 
calibration 
United Artists Studio Corp., portable in 
| Hollywood. Calif., new construction permit for 
1,554 ke., 15 w., motion picture service. 

WNY, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., renewal of coastal license 
for 143. 500, 135, 170, 442 ke., 1 kw. 

W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd.. Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license for 7,430, 7,437.5. 7.445. 9,410, 
a 14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc., 

o Ww 

WCK, WPDX, Police Dept., Detroit, renewal 
of police license for 2,410 kc., 50 w. 

WLD, Pere Marquette Radio Corp., Luding- 
ton, Mich., renewal of point-to-point license 
for 169 ke., 200 w. 

WBR. Pennsylvania State Police, renewal of 
police license for 257 kc., 300 w 

Boeing Airplane Co.» new license for 3,106, 
3,160, 3.166, 3.172, 3,178, 5,570, 5,660 ke., 50 w. 
Aircraft service. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc., new license for 
5,106, 3,160, 3.166, 3.172, 3.178, 5.570, 5,660 ke., 
50 w., aircraft service 

State of Iowa, State Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa, new construction per- 
mit for 2.458 ke.. 500 w.. police service. 

Indianapolis Broadcasting. Inc., near Speed. 


way City, Ind., new construction permit for 
2,368 Ke.. 7'2 w., special pickup service 
WMAQ,. Inc.. Addison Township, Il.. new 


construction permit for 5,900 ke. or 6,040 ke» 
500 w., relay broadcasting: 


4 
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rigin of Funds 
In Settlements 


Bank Explained! 


| 
Annual Report of World 
Bank Reveals 71 Per Cent 
Of Its Deposits Were Ef- 


fected in Dollars 


Seventy-one ‘per cent of the short-term 
deposits that had been made with the 
Bank for International Settlements on 
March 31, 1930, were effected in dollars, 
according to the first annual report of 
the bank, portions of which have just been 
made public by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Eleven per cent were in reichsmarks, 9 
per cent in pounds sterling, 3 per cent 
in French francs, 3 per cent in Dutch 
florins, 2 per cent in Swiss francs, and 
the rest scattering. 

These deposits have been reinvested in 
25 markets, the report shows, 21 per cent 
being held in Germany. 

One of the principal activities of the 
bank, as it has developed, the report 
states, is to act as a reserve center for 
the foreign exchange holdings of central 
banks, and agencies charged wit hthe duty 
of maintaining exchange stability. 

The section of the report dealing with 
deposits and investments follows in full | 
text: 


Origin of the Funds 


The origin of the funds deposited with 
the Bank for International Settlements is 
explained by the very nature of its func- 
tions. Created in connection with the 
arrangements relative to the German an- 
nuity payments, for the promotion of in- 
ternational financial facilities, and as an 
intermediagy between central banks to ad- 
vance their cooperation and to simplify 
transfers from one currency to another, 
the bank during the current fiscal year 
has accepted, in addition to the govern- 
ment deposits envisaged by The Hague 
Agreements of January, 1930, only de- 
posits from central banks, either for their 
own account or for the account of their 
governmental treasuries. Neither individ- 
uals nor private banks are so far among 
the bank’s depositors. ; 

Speaking in round figures, besides the 
103,000,000 Swiss francs paid in on ac- 
count of capital, the bank has received, 
in conformity with The Hague agree- 
ments, the noninterest-bearing deposit of 
some 155,000,000 Swiss francs deposited at 
long term by the treasuries of the creditor 
powers, as well as the sum of 177,500,000 
Swiss francs deposited by Germany on 
the same bagis, and a deposit of the 
French govefnment in the amount of 
some 69,000,000 Swiss francs on account 
of the guaranty fund which that govern- 
ment @s obliged to create in proportion 
to the mobilization of the German an- 
nuities. These items constitute the long- 
term funds over which the bank has dis- 

“ position, in the aggregate of approxi- 
mately 404,000,000 Swiss francs. 


Other Depcsits 


The fact that the bank is a trustee 
for the German annuity payments brings 
it certain other deposits for considerable 
periods. As of March 31, 1931, these 
funds represented 12‘ per cent of the 
bank's deposits, as against 15 per cent 
on Dec. 31, 1930, and 20 per cent and 54 
per cent on Sept. 30 and June 30, 1930, 
respectively. It will be observed that 
these funds have been relatively of dimin- 
ishing importance. 

Steady Growth in Volume 


Certain of the governmental treasuries 
which maintain deposits through their 
central banks have accumulated with the 
bank the sums necessary to meet their 
so-called outpayments abroad. Under this 
heading deposits held with the bank rep- 
resent 31 per cent on our balance sheet 
at the end of November, 1930, and 21 per 
cent on March 31, 1931. This category of 
deposits has led to the organization of 
a clearing of intergovernmental pay- 
ments, which has eliminated numerous 
conversions from one currency to another, 
operations which, if they had occurred 
through the ordinary markets, would only 
have unnecessarily troubled the exchanges. 
The organization of the intergovernmental 
clearing constitutes a new facility for in- 
ternational financial operations. 

It is, however, in the steady develop- 
ment of deposits of central banks for their 
own account that one finds the reason 
for the steady growth of the volume of 
funds at the disposition of the bank dur- 
ing the first fiscal year. Out of the total 
of our resources, 10 per cent at the end 
of June, 1930, represented the foreign 
currency reserves of central banks, whereas 
this percentage became 31 per cent at the 
end of September, 1930, 51 per cent at the 
end of December, 1930 (804,000,000 Swiss 
francs), and 43 per cent on March 31, 1931 
(812,000,000 Swiss francs). 

In its first year, therefore, the bank, 
thanks to the spirit of collaboration be- 
tween central banks, has become an or- 
ganization one of whose principal activi- 
ties is to act as a reserve center for the 
foreign exchange holdings of those 
agencies in the respective countries which 
are charged with the duty of maintaining 
exchange stability, as shown in the follow- 
ing chart. 

This concentration of foreign exchange 
reserves has made it possible to offer to 
the depositary central banks certain ad- 
vantages in the administration of these 
reserves, in the revenue therefrom, and in 
the rapid convertibility from one currency 
to another, thereby affording an addi- 
tional facility for international financial 
operations and capital movements, which 
it is hoped may be still further developed. 


SOURCES FROM WHICH FUNDS AT THE 
— DISPOSAL OF THE B 


5. WERE DERIVED __ 
' \ 





The relationship of the short-term de- 
posits received by the bank, divided into 
deposits at sight, three months and three 
to six months, has undergone the follow- 
ing development *during the year under 
review: 

Percentage at sight, 
at six months, C 


A; at three months, B; 





A B Cc 
Deposits of central banks for 
the account of third par- 
ties 
June 30, 1930 100 s ° 
Sept. 30, 1930 17 78 5 
Dec. 31, 1930 40 44 16 
March 31, 1931 45 54 1 
Deposits of central banks for 
their own account 
June 30, 1930 * ‘ 
Sept. 30. 1930 1 50 36 
Dec. 31, 1930 25 75 0 
March 31, 1931 38 61 1 
*Not organized 
Policy on Interest Rates 
Our policy in fixing interest rates 


payable on deposits nas tended to render 
more advantageous the maintenance by 
central banks of their foreign exchange 
reserves in a way which insures greater 
liquidity for these yeserves, While this 









Vhe daily average volume -of Federal | 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended July 22, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public; 


{by the Federal Reserve Board July 23 


was $953,000,000 which was the same as 
in the preceding week and a decrease of 
$24,000,000 compared with the correspond- | 
ing week in 1930. | 

On July 21 total reserve bank credit | 
amounted to $942,000,000, a decrease of 
$9,000,000 for the week. This decrease | 
corresponds with decreases of $16,000,000 | 
in money in circulation, $4,000,000 in mem- 
ber bank reserve balances and $2,000.000 
in unexpended capital funds, etc., offset 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of July 22. Made Public July 23 










in part by decreases of $8,000,000 in mone- 
tary gold stock and $5,000,000 in Treasury 
currency. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$16,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank | 
of San Francisco, $2,000,000 at Atlanta 
and $20,000,000 at all Federal reserve 
banks. The system’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $3,000,000 
and of Treasury notes $4,000,000 while | 
holdings of U. S. bonds increased $4,- 
000,000. 

Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combined on July 22 
and July 15, 1931, and July 23, 1930, were 
as follows, the figures being in thousands 
of dollars: 











RESOURCES 7-22-31 7-15-31 7-23-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .........cccccecessueese 2,003,339 1,990,864 1,558,214 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 29,084 29,321 36,814 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 2,032,423 2,020,185 1,595,028 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 463,011 464,413 601,767 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ..........eceeeees 928,913 924,551 827,432 
SUTRA SUDORUME A nae ¢ae vended Ob 800 e den becouse conven’ 3,424,347 3,409,149 3,024,227 
POOPEN VEN: OLHOT’ SUMAN, GONE | cs ccnicusasesviviactapeanceduedées 173,604 171,989 169,834 
BO MAMENUOE So eons 0k CR occ evk iv ehn bean eos vewkenink 3,597,951 3,581,138 3,194,061 
ENE 2550 516 Gt SAAR CATED CE EE REERES CRESS CTERENES 78,899 77,133 67,835 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 78,204 59,997 59,629 
Cimber, BING GINOMUNGOE: oe cc ccccecesccccescacseds 103,398 101,806 130,941 
UA, LIS AIRCON iiss 4.5.5.0. DANS ecw Naa ye ccecuaesas 181,602 161,803 190,570 
EO SS ee rer ngaat eeeeee 67,033 70,408 150,523 
United States Government securities: 
SOO: neccn dou v6 189,946 185,781 42,750 
Treasury notes 46.242 49,760 260,835 
PURGE LOD GIG MIS, cig cee cticescssh eesuecae 441,813 442,312 272,554 
Total United States Government securities 678,001 677,853 576,139 
RPI MUMINEMBUD. co vine. o'kc'n's 30 8!a6'< \ cza%eOe\dea ccs 7,174 11,093 7,323 
Total bills and securities ..........ccccsecees 933,810 921,157 924,555 
Due from foreign banks Sinden chew a tsiees 345% 725 3,725 705 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ........... 15,862 16,465 22,175 
ME UE. Las iss uiew dh ives ce Ac bso 40aa bw ote ener ectne 448,044 566,211 553,600 
OED GEA «oui 600.546 eCkc sts S08 bs ceRSoerieates see 58,913 58,834 59,572 
PA LE” SOMO: SLs ns 9 68 N ONS cages bekev Viens drs ereeees 26,939 26,906 13,146 
PA MRI OD. 5h van Gu witha h0 de kd 60.8 000466 Goes sess cecwas 5,161,143 5,251,569 4,835,649 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ......scsceeees 1,730,752 1,716,621 1,356,180 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve accOUNt ......ccccsccccccccccccccccs 2,431,802 2,435,530 2,432,086 
NEE DS or cos Sn ac Ge wckwek a wuaeaieadan galt enen 17,990 17,501 18,882 
Pe INES a's we.tsgas 5a AAS Oni Re HONG 45:5 Choe s Wh Gace oud 58,481 56,159 5,760 
I AN can weed Sans 60:000c aveks bee asbbenbee hous 26,732 30,662 27,884 
EE SIE 5 5's dence Aa eta waved eeeeeeenbadontensseaaece 2,535,005 2,539,852 2,484,612 
EOE WURINEED MOND scccvcisccccescccecvcneseeseecees 440,440 540,433 532,922 
A PRUE AMR 4s oe oe on both 6a4 CERN e SEAN CC 40 Ouesewne ees 166,796 166,844 169,882 
ENE AS Citas Fi Sn swine uns 6CRN scan eh ehan cutie bees epewen 274,636 274,636 276,936 
Se Oey GIN as ain evneddake tosh bidsbedeccesch deans 13,514 13,183 15,117 
SD ERM IATERI, 50 ay. sR aso'0S 445 Ak GS Oa mAs Se wh wine 5,161,143 5,251,569 4,835,649 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
SURREY CUMMENIN ooo 5:0 ad vod CapudaGi eee Os ROEEERS eeaie 84.3°. 84.1% 83.2% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents ........ ; hace ae 298,111 289,851 481,315 


The condition of weekly reporting mem 


ber banks in the central reserve cities of 


New York and Chicago on July 22 and July 15, 1931, and July 23, 1930, were as fol- 
ows, the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 


On securities 
All other .. 


S, 
United States Government securities 
SPUNGT MOCUFIVION 6oc6 ccc ce eee 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


ee arenes 
Government deposits . 
Due from banks 


For own account ..... the Bees 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


UL 564.9406 6408S 0 baa nea bel vas >onas Ceeccces 
ee IED: 56s sete Pernndherdniieessdasbaeaens 
RE cctdceGhihasca dnt cenuetseeuus sewer eekd 

CHICAGO 
Loans and investmemts—total ........seeeeees 
FORMS —COtAl secs cccvccccendecsecccccccesseseece 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities 

CEST ROCUFIGINE on ccc nse scs as 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Sch WOME cat aceetcak bbbCSe oN ep FaDOak ee Ces 
Net demand deposits 
Time GEPOSltS oo cvcccccvevccccorccicvccessacece 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Se BS Rr rererer eee 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


policy has rendered more d iotricffiu bm 
policy has rendered more difficult our 
own corresponding investment policy, the 
bank has nevertheless considered that it 
would thus facilitate to central banks 
the maintenance of stability of their va- 
rious currencies and contribute to the in- 
crease of confidence in_ international 
monetary security. 


Out of the total of our short-term de- 
posits on March 31, 71 per cent had been 
effected in dollars, 11 per cent in reichs- 
marks, 9 per cent in pounds sterling, 3 
per cent in French francs, 3 per cent in 
Dutch florins, 2 per cent in Swiss francs, 
and the remainder scattering. Necessarily 
the currency originally deposited has a 
relationship to the repartition of our own 
invesements. 


MALONE OF Swis FRANCE 


| “ASSETS OF THe BLS. 
FLD ACCORDING TO CATEGORY 
Po Seo 


CLASSI 


Eee li 
OF INVESTMEAT 
oT 





Nevertheless, thanks to arrangements 
which it has been possible to make with a 
number of*central banks providing for the 


immediate conversion of one currency into} 


another without passing through the open 


market, we have been able, with security, | 
to redistribute deposits received and to ef-| 


fect a considerable geographic distribution 
of our investments on 25 different mar- 
kets. 

The amount held in Germany repre- 
sents, for example, 21 per cent of our as- 
sets. Of the funds invested, 41 per cent 
were invested with central banks, 20 per 
cent with banking institutions selected by 
central banks, and the remainder with or 
through institutions selected by us with 
the knowledge of the interested central 
banks, as shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

In this last category, as in the case of 
the first two, all of our investments are 
made through the intermediary of the 
central banks concerned, which are thus 
aware of all operations in their markets. 
This rule which has been followed en- 
ables the bank to feel that it is not acting 
in contradiction to thescredit policy of 
the local central bank, and thanks to this 
practice, there has been no instance to 
date of the exercise of the veto right 
‘which, in accordance with our statutes, 
each central bank is entitled to exercise 
with respect to any operation in its mar- 
ket which it does not desire. 

Liquidity of Assets 

The nature of our deposits and commit- 
ments has led 1g to maintain a very great 
liquidity in the assets of the bank. Of our 


total funds, but 2 per cent are invested at 
long term and approximately 10 per cent 
| at immediate term. Of these two categories 
| aggregating 223,000,000 Swiss francs, near- 
|ly the whole is invested in Germany, 

A 
















Our investments from jhree #0 g6ix of markets for middle-ierm b 


7-22-31 7-15-31 7-23-31 

Sessa eens ; 7,712 7,805 8,070 
ee caens oe 5,093 5,155 5,952 
2.712 2,758 3,537 | 

2'381 2'397 21415 

2'619 2'650 2'119 

Sagan reve sac 1,587 1,607 1,110 
see eter fe 1.032 1,043 1,008 
Re Tete 886 383 825 
Deeeeie ees 42 43 45 
apiece 5,791 5,871 5,610 
DRGs a 11150 1.163 11444 
Etats 73 83 40 
Ros upasaee aks 102 103 90 
eens oat 1.201 1,258 1,132 
So ener ars 1,033 1,055 1,619 
So aeneate cc 215 209 776 
Re euaecaseG 168 166 832 
ate Meee ge 1416 © 1,430 3,226 
Bae ee arc 1,001 1,028 2,624 
setiliverione 415 402 603 
adeheiniaad 1,847 1,850 2.044 
bic 1,274 1,280 1,609 
es lat ee 727 73 964 
547 548 645 

573 570 435 | 

~~ 340 340 194 

233 230 241 

169 174 177 

Seeeaice seas 15 17 13 
1,181 1,183 1,276 

cats 583 432 685 
17 20 5 

170 174 198 

A SERS as 317 334 362 
pee eee 1 1 2 

tS . ‘ 

months amounted on March 31 to 13,000,- 


000 Swiss francs, our funds not to exceed 


| three months to 850,000,000 Swiss francs, 


the remainder of our funds, that is io 
say, 42 per cent, being invested at sight 
or in portfolio re@iscountable at an; 
moment, thus giving us quick assets to 
move from one currency to another. 

As our own treasury reserve we en- 
deavor as a general rule, if there is no 
reason for exception, to use currencies 
which, from time to time, have the highest 
international value, and we 


| 
| 


| district 
| cent. 


| 


|members of the Congress a telegram of 


|for our American home folks in guise of 


|My plan provides that interest payments 


|but that all home owners may be taken 
. away from the zone of fear—fear of losing 


endeavor | 


gradually to increase our assets in a given | 


currency when this currency approaches 
a low point between the gold points, In 
this manner our operations tend in che 
direction of smoothing out exchange quo- 
tations. 


In conformi.y with its statutes, the bank | 


has not granted any advance to govern- 
ments. With a view to aiding the devel- 
opment of business affairs, the bank has, 
{/on the contrary, progressively increased 
the volume of its commercial bills. This 
portfolio represented 25 per cent of the 
bank’s assets as of March 31, 1931, as 
against 20 per cent on Dec. 31, 1930, and 
12 per cent on Sept. 30, 1930. In addi- 
tion, deposits which the bank has made 
with central banks in the form of “money 
employed ‘(deposits)’ have enabled cer- 
tain central banks during the fiscal year, 
with the funds so deposited, to exercise 
on their markets a helpful influence in 
the development of a normal market for 
commercial bills. 


Credit Group Namé@ 


ital is overabundant to markets where it 
is required for economic development and 
the equal need for moving the surplus of 
short-term funds,into longer-term invest- 
ments, the board of directors last Autumn 
appointed a committee which was to elab- 
orate general principles in regard to the 
nature and amount of middle-term credits, 
especially for the promotion of exports, 
which might be taken by the bank, within 
the limits of its resources, in the hope that 
this example might stimulate others to 
proceed in the same manner on a larger 
scale. 


The report of the committee was 
adopted, and it was decided to employ 
| 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 Swiss francs or 
thereabouts, over and above the invest- 
ments already made, in operations of this 
type. It was decided that the bank would 
grant medium term credits only through 
the -intermediary of the respective central 
banks themselves, or with the help of local 
agencies, specialized in that type of busi- 
ness, which would be indicated by the 
central banks. 

In no case was the bank to enter into 
direct relations with the individual bor- 
rowers or with the markets, and all bills 
taken were to conform substantially to 


the requirements for self-liquidating trade | 


bills eligible for discount by central banks, 
with the sole exception that they might 
run over a longer period. In view of the 
fact that the demand for such credits is 
likely to be larger than the sums available 


| President Hoover will be sympathetic, be- 


‘good power may 


Considering the need for promoting cap- | 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—==July 21. Made Public July 23, 1931-— 


Receipts e 
Customs receipts .........cc006 $1,606 877.70 
Internal-revenue receipts: or rl u S 
EROGHIO UES ccicesciscnes ‘ 539,885.16 | 
Miscellaneous internal rev- | 
enue . Régeanvhsoshn 306 Stee . a 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1,046,815.77 S it c e e A k 
——e 1 ICCULALY VO SS SKS 
Total ordinary receipts $4.921,00003 | ect , oe 


Balance previous day 328,064,295.52 


$332,986,285.55 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures $6,298 453.33 


Interest on public debt ...... 151,115.73 
Refunds of receipts .......e+. 119,425.87 
PORAIRE CONE! ..siicisescdcved 13,415.50 | 
All other 2,637,762.88 | 
MOE. 0 Cie vee eE yee GSS $3,944,647.55 
Public debt expenditures 1,054 ,079.25 
Balance today .......s.+0. + 327,987,558.75. 





eee ees »$332,986,285.55 


Volume of Freight 
On Class. I Roads 


Decreased in May 


TOL 5 0 





Traffic of Month Said to Be 
17 Pct. Below That of 
Year Ago and 28 Pet. 


More than 30,000,000,000 net ton-miles 
of freight traffic was handled by the 
Class I railroads of the Nation during 
May, a drop of more than’ 17 per cent | 
compared with the same month last year | 
and more than 28 per cent below the 


figure for May, 1919, according to a state- | 
ment transmitted to the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics July 23. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

Freight traffic handled by the Class I | 
railroads of this country in May amounted | 
to 30,014,344,000 net ton-miles. | 

Compared with May, 1930, this was a 
reduction of 6,558,984,000 net ton-miles or | 
17.9 per cent and a reduction of 11,831,- 
644,000 net ton-miles or 28.3 per cent under | 
May, 1929. 


District Figures | 


In the eastern district, the volume of 
freight traffic handled in May was a re- 
| duction of 19.7 per cent compared with the 
same month in 1930, while the southern 
district reported a decrease of 15 per cent. 
The western district reported a reduction 
of 16.4 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in the first five 
months of 1931 amounted to 146,068,257,- 
000 net ton-miles, a reduction of 31,759,- 
361,000 net ton-miles or 17.9 per cent under 
the corresponding period in 1930, and a 
reduction of 51,700,735,000 net ton-miles 
or 26.1 per cent under the same period in 
1929. 

Railroads in the eastern district for the} 
five months’ period in 1931 reported a re- 
duction of 18 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled compared with the! 
|Same period in 1930, while the southern | 

reported a decrease of 18.5 per) 
The western district reported a de- 
crease of 17.4 per cent. 


Moratorium Is Proposed 
On Mortgage on Homes | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
spoken as the “Howard plan,” began on 
the day when President Hoover sent to all 


inquiry regarding their attitude as to his 
own plan for a one-year moratorium on 
war debts due by any nation to another. 

I replied to the President's wire, stating 
my sympathy with his effort to lift the 
world depression. In that reply I sug- 
gested the advisability of doing something 


a five-year extension for the time of pay- 
ment of the principal amount of all mort- 
gages now covering the homes of Amer-| 
ican citizens, no matter whether the home 
property might be a farm or a town lot. 


on the mortgages must be met regularly, 


their homes by mortgage foreclosure. 

I shall try to see President Hoover this 
morning in effort to win his sympathy | 
toward the principle involved. I am not} 
now discussing details. I am confident 


cause I recall that on one recent occasion 
he urged the instant need of restoring 
confidence and hope to the hearts of the 
people—confidence in the ability of our 
Government to find a way to dispel the) 
clouds of depression, and hope that some 
intervene between the 
home owners and the holders of mort-| 
gages on the homes of the people. Surely | 
hope would find difficulty in discovering | 
a place to lodge in the heart of a citizen | 
who is shuddering because of a great, 
fear that the roof which shelters his 
wife and children is to be taken away by 
mortgage foreclosure decree. 


Increase of Freight Rate 
Hearings Are Set Ahead 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
tending to show the effect of higher rates 
{upon shipper and carrier. | 
“Oral argument will be had before the 
Commission at Washington about 10 days 
{after the close of the hearings, the exact 
| time to be announced later. 
Cooperation Invited j 
“We invite the continued cooperation 
of all State Commissions to these ends.” 
Action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in announcing its intention to 
hear opposition testimony 21 days sooner 
than had originally been intended, fol- 
lows just two days after the conclusion 
c* the initial hearings which were devoted 
to the presentation of the railroads’ case. 
At the close of the initial hearings 
counsel for the various groups argued be- 
fore the Commission on behalf of their 
|respective interests. The banking inter- 
jests, with large investment in rail se- 
curities, sought immediate continuation of 
the initial hearings, and urged a decision 
;as early as Sept. 1, while the railroads 
| themselves asked that the matter be con- 
jtinued by Aug. 3, rather than the 31st 
as originally ordered by the Commission. 
Shipper interests, on the other hand, 
contended that they had taken the Com- 
mission's original order in good faith and 
would not be ready to go on with the} 
presentation of their case until the end of 
August. In the public interests, it was /| 
argued, a matter of the importance of the | 
one before the Commission for consid- 
eration should not be speeded up. | 
| The Commission’s announcement repre- | 
|sents a compromise between the opposing 
factions, since the hearing Aug. 31 will | 
take care of all opposing parfies which 


to the bank for this purpose, it has been|cannot prepare their case for presenta- 
the policy that the assistance afforded|tion before that date, while the Aug. 10 
should take principally the form of aiding | hearing will make possible the disposal 


}individual central banks in the creation | 





of such witnesses as are ready at this time 


ills, bie go on with the proceedings, 





Strict Law Urged 


FEDERAL AND 





STATE BANKING 








In New Jersey 


Attorney General for} 
Supervision of Loan Asso- 
ciations 


Trenton, N. J., July 23. 
Thrift associations, which now operate 





with little supervision or regulation by the | 
State, should be brought under strict con-| 
trol, Richard C. Plumer declared in a re- 
port July 23 to Attorney General Stevens | 
| covering activities of the Division of Se-' 
|curities for the first six months of 1931. 
|Mr. Plumer is chief of the division. 
These organizations make a special ap-| 
peal to persons of small means, it was 
pointed out, and hold possibilities of loss 
to investors when operated by incompe- | 
tent or dishonest promoters. 
principal arguments advanced in favor of 
acquiring an interest in the associations | 
is the desirability of providing for old age. | 
| 


One of the 


Insures Buyers’ Lives 


“A typical method of operation,” said | 
the report, “is to sell to the investor a 
thrift 


certificate to be paid for in 120 
monthly installments, the obligation of 
the corporation being to return, at the 
end of this period, the amount paid in, 
plus a certain profit, which varies with 
different associations. 


of payments on their contracts, even in 
the event of death, so that in reality the 
chief activity of many such organizations 
is selling life insurance, and great num- 
bers of policies in many prominent in- 
surance companies have been sold through 
this medium. 

Arrangements are usually made with a 
bank to act as trustee and pay, under 
certain terms, whatever proportion of the 
installments is required to keep the in- 
surance policies in force. 


“It is not my purpose to advance argu- | 


ments, either one way or the other, as 
to the fundamental soundness of the plan 
of operation worked out by these associa- 
tions, but it is to be noted that, as in- 
dicated above, the great majority of their 
investors are persons of small means who 
become committed to contracts running 
over a period of approximately 10 years 
with the idea that they will have a re- 
serve set aside for the latter part of their 
lives. Naturally, it is of utmost impor- 
tance that every safeguard be employed 
so that payment of the money due to the 
owners of the thrift certificates at the 
end of the prescribed period will be as 
much of a certainty as it is humanly 
possible to make it. 


Supervision Is Small 


vision over such organizations, when com- 


investor is left largely to his own re- 


he is about to invest. 


| 


| 
| Uruguay 


It is customary to | 
insure the lives of all buyers of certificates | 
jin order to make certain the completion 





As of July 23 


New York, July 23—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today has certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) + 14.0438 






Belgium (belga) 13.9259 
Bulgaria (lev) é5: -7185 
Czechoslavakia (krone) 2.9§92 
Denmark (krone) ..... 26.6677 
NI COOUMG) ve cc ce vesticvavacen 484.3684 
PUMIATIG (MATERA) cicccctccecccccece 2.5152 
PEOECO (TEBRG) D6 ccs cccev ees veacesen 3.9173 
Germany (reichsmark) ...........0+5 23.4157 
MOOS (GLQOIR) ccccvvcescuen svabes 1.2925 
oy A ree 17.4450 
ee wee eene creer 5.228 
Netherlands (guilder) ............005 40.2647 
SUC WEY (RTONO) yosc0 coves acneceeces 26.6722 
UE MORES) > Xa ctacoses ee aceiarceet 11.2033 
WOCCURRL (SUCUGD) icc ccccucccvicenes 4.4205 
OE eee rereri etre ree 5931 
MORI. CDORER): cv ccccvcvdccccsevcesens 9.1066 
ween (ROME) ese cvevissvecssaee 26.7034 
Switzerland (franc) .......eeeeeeeees 19.4454 
ORRIN. (KEES: 45:05 6 00setscresevs 1.7645 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........... »+e 24,3392 
China (Shanghai tael) .............. 30.5892 
China (Mexican dollar) ee 22.1250 
China (Yuan dollar) ......... 22.0416 
BP ATION) bere 0.ns dene teva 35.9375 
COMED nis DOs 604.0860 COKE cole te 49.3321 
Singapore (dollar) ................-. 55.9833 
Re (QGMAL) oa cdccicnavenedsveses 99.5514 
SE IND 8 coud sé ig Gate 8 b'e awa his-0 6 6:60 99.9143 
SE HDD ea consvcaassdicinceat 49.0066 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...........006 


Brazil ¢milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

(peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 





Changes 


} necticut savings banks. 


| lowing securities: 


Jersey Central Power & 
pany, first 5s, 1947, and first 4's, 1961 


& Gas Company, first 
1980, and first mortgage 3%\s, 1931. 


sider. 


of the certificates at maturity. 





| 


; very easy for incompetent or 
and collect 


| perienced to protect themselves. 


through which to accumulate 


The honesty and ability of all those con- and strict supervision.” 


® Chicago Aerial Survey Company 


For Connecticut Banks 


HARTFORD, Conn., July 23. 
Changes have been announced in the 
| list of legal investments eligible for Con- 


Tie Banking Department has added to 
the list, effective as of July 20, the fol- 


Light Com- 


Southern Public Utilities Company, first 
}and refunding 5s, 1943; New York State 
|Gas & Electric Company first mortgage, | " 

5428, 1962; and New York State Electric} Reconsideration 
mortgage 4's, | 


nected with it in an official capacity is 
the first and most important thing to cen- 
It should also be ascertained how | 
the money that has been paid in is being 
| invested and whether a reserve is being 
| established to make certain the taking up 


“Because neither the banking law nor 
the securities fraud legislation was enacted | 
with the idea of supervising or regulating | 
| this particular type of organization, it 1s} 
dishonest 
| promoters to set up structures of this kind 
large sums of moneys from 
“There being little Government super-| persons who are too ignorant and inex- 
If thrift 
pared with that of savings banks and_| associations continue to b2 popular with 
other institutions of a like nature, the| persons who look upon them as a medium 
and take 
sources in con¥ing to a conclusion as to} care of their life savings, it will become 
the dependability of the company in which| necessary for the State to enact legisla- 
tion providing for periodic examinations 


PME TGA ET , | . * e ‘ 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Shipping Service 


Begun From Java 


To South Africa 


| Produce of Netherland East 
Indies Taken on _ First 
Voyage With Purpose of 
Encouraging Trade 


With the announced purpose of renew- 
|ing and strengthening relations with the 
| Dutch in South Africa, a new steamship 
service between the Netherland East Indies 


and South Africa was inaugurated the 
latter part of April with the departure of 
the S. S. “Houtman” from Batavia on the 
first scheduled run, according to a report 
received from Assistant Trade Commis-~ 
sioner Carl H. Boehringer, at Batavia. 

Several business representatives, taking 
samples of Netherland East Indian pro- 
duce, sailed on the round trip, which re- 
quired 65 days and included about 10 
South African ports. 

The cargo consisted of sugar, coffée, 
j tea, tapioca, rice, and samples of native 
| products, taken with the idea of interest- 
ing British Indian settlers. Brazilian cof- 
fee and Ceylon tea are expected to offer 
competition, but it is hoped that native 
consumption will increase sufficiently to 
| furnish a growing market for the Nether- 
land East Indian products, especially tea. 
Samples of tapioca flour were included, as 
little is known in Java regarding the 
South African starch industry. 

Although rice from Siam and Indo- 
China is imported in Africa, it is hoped 
to develop business with fancy varieties 
of Java rice for the British Indian popu- 
lation of Mauritius and South Africa. In 
order to advertise Netherland East Indian 
woods, 15 tons of furniture were taken on 
at Padang, Sumatra, as well as a cargo 
of cement. 

The principal South African product in 
the return cargo is expected to be fresh 
fruit—Issued by the Department of Com- 
| merce. 


Sought 
Of Montana Bond Issue 


HELENA, Mont., July 23. 
The State Board of Examiners has filed 
with the State Supreme Court a petition 
requesting that body to reconsider its re- 
cent decision in which a bond issue of 
$3,000,000, voted by the people at the 
general election of last November, was 
held invalid. 


| 


North Carolina Fire Loss 
* 4 ° — 
For Year Shows Reduction 


RALEIGH, N. C., July 23 
Despite losses aggregating $1,000,000 in 
two tobacco warehouse fires in Winston- . 
Salem last Spring, the total fire losses 
in North Carolina for the first six months 
of this year were about $25,000 less than 
the losses during the first half of 1930, 
according to the semi-annual report of 
the Insurance Commissioner, Dan C. 
Roney. The aggregate losses during the 
first half of this year were $3,559,388. 


Aerial view of the Crawford 
Avenue Station of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company 


3 





THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY in 1930 established a new record 
for earnings available for dividends. Consolidated net earnings of the company and 
subsidiaries, after all charges, were $7,197,072, compared with $6,782,960 for 1929. The 
consolidated net earnings were $2,304,052 in excess of dividend requirements — the 
largest amount added to the surplus account on published record. Dividend distribution 
in-1930 amounted to $4,893,020, an increase of $373,684 over 1929, as a result of the 
issuance of additional stock. This represents the largest amount paid to stockholders in 
the history of the company . . . . We distribute the capital stock of this company—listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange —and the stocks of other progressive public utility 
companies operating in thirty-one states . . . . Send for the 1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 
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Improvements in Methods 
of Identifying Criminals + + 


Tendency Upon Part of State Governments 
To Establish Central Bureaus to Further 
Progress of Finger-printing System 


By GUNDER OSJORD 


Superintendent, Bureau of Criminal Identification, State of North Dakota 


T IS interesting to note the manner in 
i which the science of fingerprinting is ap- 
plied to criminal identification; the use of 
the latent print in tracking criminals; the 
manner in which county, State and national 
bureaus of criminal identification have been 
established, and the manner in which they 
function. 
- ¢ 


Whether or not fingerprints are to be of 
any value as evidence, depends entirely upon 
the manner in which they are presented to 
the court and jury. There is but little doubt 
in the mind of the average person on the 
point of there being no two fingerprints alike 
and upon the fact that the ridges upon any 
individual’s finger tips do not change in all 
the years’ of his life, but there is difficulty, 
sometimes, in convincing a jury that the 
fingerprints left by the prisoner at the place 
where the crime was committed really are 
his prints. 

Where a crime has been committed, the 
first thing the modern officer looks for is the 
fingerprints of the perpetrator. when a 
print is found on the premises, believed to be 
the print of the criminal, the officer takes 
as good a photograph of the print as it is 
possible to get. If the article upon which 
the print is found is movable it is usually 
transported to some safe place where it may 
by preserved for use during the trial, having 
due regard for the rules of evidence in so 
transporting it. For trial use the photograph 
is enlarged (at least five times). Then when 
the prints of the prisoner are taken they 
also are enlarged to the same degree. This 
enables the jury to examine and compare 
them without recourse to a magnifying glass. 

Often the prints found at the scene of 
the crime are. so blurred or smudgec that 
it is impossible to obtain a clear enough 
print to make a positive identification pos- 
sible. Any article with a smooth surface is 
likely to retain imprints of value if touched. 
Fingerprints on rough surfaces are, as a rule, 
of little use. In order to bring out latent 
prints so that they may be photographed the 
investigator often resorts to the aid of vari- 
ous powders. If the fingerprint is on metal 
say of a revolver, knife blade, plated goods, 


or on surfaces of a dark nature, “Grey ~ 


powder” (mercury and chalk as sold com- 
mercially by chemists) is often used. This 
powder adheres to the fingerprint (oil 
secreted by the pores of the fingers) bringing 
the lines cores and deltas of the print into 
prominence. If the impressions are on paper 
or on surfaces of a light color, graphite or 
lampblaek will develop them. 


- >} 


So efficient has become the system of idea- 
tification by the fingerprint method that na- 
tional, State, county, and city bureaus have 
been established to further its progress. The 
purpose of these bureaus is to collect and file 
fingerprints, records, pictures, and informa- 
tion concerning persons who are guilty of 
an offense against the laws of the Nation. 
Largest and most notable of these bureaus 
is the Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation at Washington, D. C. The 1930 
report of United States Department of Jus- 
tice shows that the National Division of 
Identification and Information has on file 
2,099,271 fingerprints. Of this number of 


Economic Benefits 
of Reforestation 
Programs 


By 
Charles R. Meek 
Chief, Bureau of Forest 
Extension, Department of 
Forests and Waters, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


wr 


OME idea of the present-day returns from 
S reforestation may be obtained by exam- 
ining growth records - the older forest 
ntations in Pennsylvania. 
wt = been definitely learned that trees, 
such as locust, larch, pitch pine and Norway 
spruce, will reach a height of 40-50 feet and 
a diameter of 6 inches in 25 years. At this 
age and size they will produce posts, mine 
ties and other small wood products. 

White pine and red pine commonly pro- 
duce~from 30,000 to 50,000 board feet in 50- 
year-old stands. The stumpage value of such 
a stand should be at least $600 an acre. 
Thrifty stands of spruce in 60 years yield 
pulpwood with a stumpage value of $550 an 

cre. 
¥ Thinnings made in young forests 15 to 30 
years after planting, result in the removal of 
suppressed and dying trees that can be con- 
verted into wood products. The return from 
the sale of these thinnings helps to pay taxes 
and the costs of making the thinnings. Thin- 
nings in European forests which have been 
managed for many years very frequently 
amount to half of the entire yield taken from 
forests during their lifetime, it was pointed 
out. 4 

Although it undoubtedly pays to plant for- 
est trees, the exact money return per acre 
cannot be determined exactly because of 
varying factors, such as prices paid for land 
and labor, distances of woodlands from mar- 
kets, and rapidly changing prices in wood 
products. Wood, however, will always be nec- 
essary and there will never be a time when 
forests can be started cheaper than they can 
today, and past experience indicates that fu- 
ture prices will be still higher. 

Forest tree planting pays in many ways. It 
pays the landowner because the value of his 
land increases as the trees grow in size and 
quality. It pays the farmer who has idle land 
not fitted for agriculture, because planted 
trees produce a valuable crop. It pays hunt- 
ing and fishing clubs and similar associations 
by providing cover and food for wild life. 

Tree planting pays water companies by 
preventing erosion on the watersheds and 
conserving the water supply. Water compa- 
nies have planted more than 10,000,000 trees 
in Pennsylvania and during periods of 
drought the effect of forest cover on stream 
fiow is very noticeable. 


prints 419,248 fingerprints were received dur- 
ing the year of 1930. Of the 419,248 prints 
received during the year 114,874 identifica- 
tions of persons having previous records were 
made. A comparison of the 1930 report with 
the 1924 report shows the acclaim and use 
with which fingerprint identification has.met. 
In 1924 this Bureau had on file 810,188 finger- 
prints. They received during that year 87,- 
918 prints and of this this number 12,684 
identifications were made. These prints are 
sent into the national bureau from other bu- 
reaus and from peace officers all over the 
United States. 
+ + 


Several of the States have built up their 
bureaus until they have a great number of 
records on hand. It is the aim of every bu- 
reau to file for their own use all of the prints 
that it is possible for them to obtain. The 
more fingerprints and records a bureau is 
able to obtain the greater the value of the 
bureau. Not every State, however, is equipped 
with a State bureau of criminal identification, 
but I believe that it will be but a short time 
until every State is so equipped. 

The manner in which these bureaus func- 
tion is of interest. To fully explain how they 
work I will use the North Dakota State 
Bureau of Criminal Identification as an ex- 
ample and the law which governs its opera- 
tions, which I believe to be similar to other 
State bureaus and State laws governing 
them. 

The North Dakota State Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification was created by legislative 
enactment taking effect July 1, 1929. The 
purpose of the creation of this bureau was 
to collect and file fingerprints, records, pic- 
tures, and information concerning persons 
who are guilty of an offense against the laws 
of the State. 

It is the duty of the Superiftendent of the 
Bureau and his assistants to cooperate with 
and assist the Criminal Bureau of the De- 
partment of Justice at Washington, D. C., 
and all judges, state's attorneys, sheriffs, 
chiefs of police and other law enforcement 
officers of the State and of all other States 
and of the Federal Government, in the estab- 
lishment of a complete system of criminal 
identification and to file for record the finger- 
print impressions of all persons confined in 
any penitentiary, or jail when such person 
confined is suspected of having committed 
any felony or of being a fugitive from justice 
and such information as they may from time 
to time receive from the law enforcement 
officers of this State or any other State, and 
of the Federal Government. It is specifically 
made the duty of the Superintendent and 
his assistants to cooperate with all peace offi- 
cers of the State in the detention of persons 
for any felony committed in the State. 

To carry out the functions of this Bureau, 
the State law makes compulsory the finger- 
printing ofall persons arrested on felony 
charges. These prints must be sent to the 
Bureau of Identification within 24 hours after 
the person is arrested. It is the duty of the 
officer making the arrest to see that this man 
or person is fingerprinted and these prints 
sent in to the State office. At the Bureau 
these prints are then classified and a search 
of the Bureau’s records is made. If the 
subject has previously served time in the 
North Dakota State Penitentiary or has 
previously been arrested on a felony charge in 
North Dakota, this record is on file in the 
State Bureau. One copy of the subject’s 
fingerprints is sent to the Department of 
Justice, at Washington, D. C., where finger- 
prints and records for the entire United 
States are kept on file. Here a similar search 
is made and any record of the subject's pre- 
vious arrest and sentences are immediately 
sent to the State Bureau, to the sheriff who 
originally took the fingerprints, and to the 
State’s attorney of that county were the sub- 
ject was arrested. 

+ + 


The State law requires that the judge sen- 
tencing a person convicted of a felony have 
the results of this investigation for criminal 
record before him before passing sentence. 
Where a judge has this record and is in- 
fluenced by the record of the subject it often 
has the effect of imposing a more just sen- 
tence than would ordinarily be inflicted. Thus, 
freeing society from the depredations of the 
habitual criminal for a longer period than 
could otherwise be effected. 

Daily these State bureaus of identification 
and the National Bureau are playing an im- 
portant part in the fight against crime. 
Their activities are resulting in the return of 
escaped prisoners, the identification of 
criminals, and are an aid to court records 
which play an important part in the honest 
administration of justice in our courts. 
Recqgnition of the need for centralized ef- 
forts in locating and identifying criminals 
and in particular the desire to render the 
careers of these criminals short’and the con- 
finement of habituals inevitable has been the 
basis for the creation and enlargement of 
these State Bureaus. 

The transient criminal problem in our 
country, today is one of its most serious prob- 
lems, the solution of which challenges the 
ingenuity of our peace officers. The crimi- 
nal is a migratory creature and transforms 
the fields of his operation aided by present 
day means of rapid transportation. The use- 
fulness of the fingerprint method of identi- 
fication is manifesting itself by the ease and 
certainty with which these persons are iden- 
tified when apprehended. e 

+ + 


Fingerprints can not tell a lie they have 
revolutionized crime detection throughout the 
world. They are beginning to take their 
place in the business transactions of the 
world. All this because of one reason—the 
improbability of there being two prints alike. 
The fingerprint establishes the person. It 
can not be copied or faked. The value of 
this system of identification is best exempli- 
fied by a quotation from Alphonse Bertillon, 
who, while establishing his system of iden- 
tification by bodily measurements, clearly 
saw, perhaps for the first time in the world’s 
history, the need of universal identification. 
He said: 

“To fix the human personality, to give to 
each human being a definite individuality, 
durable, unchangeable, always recognizable, 
and easily demonstrated; such seems the most 
comprehensible objects of the new method.” 


_ 
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Topical. Survey of the Federal Government 


DEVISING NEW EQUIPMENT 
FOR TRANSMITTING POWER 


Efforts of Buréau of Standards to Cooperate With Elec- 
trical Industry in Improving Present Methods 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
equipment. 


The present series deals with electricity and electrical 


By H. B. BROOKS 


Chief, Electrical Instrument Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


HE business of generating and dis- 

tributing electrical energy is a com- 

paratively young industry. Only 49 
years ago, with superlative courage, al- 
most bordering on foolhardiness, the 
great pioneer Edison started his memo- 
rable Pearl Street Station in the heart 
of New York City. Seen in the light of 
today, the handicaps on this first cen- 
tral-station enterprise appear so numer- 
ous and so weighty as to make one mar- 
vel that the business lived through its 
early years. It was only a small seed, 
but it has grown to be a mighty tree 
which covers the whole world today. It 
is interesting to reflect tat the Pearl 
Street Station, if it existed today, would 
be impotent to start and accelerate a 
single 10-car subway train. 

+ + 

Among the important factors which 
have*made possible such great progress 
in half a century, none has played a 
more important role than the constant 
effort to improve the efficiency of every 
part of the electric power system, from 
the boiler to the lamp. Nowhere in the 
system has the improvement in efficiency 
been more striking than in the incandes- 
cent lamp. The best of such lamps to- 
day take less than one-tenth as much 
electrical power, per unit of light 
emitted, as was required by the Edison 
lamp of 1882. 

Another outstanding factor in the de- 
velopment was the advent of the alter- 
nating-current system of producing and 
distributing electrical energy. Originally 
regarded by the advocates of the earlier 
(and hence entrenched) direct-current 
system as economically unsound and 4s 
dangerous to life and property, it has 
proved to be an indispensable feature of 
central-station energy supply, without 
which the business would not have de- 
veloped to more than a small fraction 
of its present size, if indeed it could have 
survived at all. : 

The reason for this is that the direct- 
current system required a _ relatively 
enormous amount of copper in its dis- 
tribution system, even for a very small 
area around the station, which thus had 
to be located in the heart of the disfrict 
to be served. With the alternating-cur- 
rent system, the radius of distribution is 
almost unlimited, and the station may 
therefore be located on cheap land hav- 
ing facilities for supply of coal and con- 
densing water, and removal of ashes. 

However, the alternating-current sys- 
tem has its peculiar handicap, in that 
with it the energy has to undergo at 
least one more transformation before 
use. Each such transformation involves 
a loss of part of: the energy; that is, the 
efficiency is not 100 per cent. The pres- 
ent success of the alternating-current 
system is due in considerable measure to 
the unceasing efforts of metallurgists 
and engineers to increase the efficiencies 
of materials and to improve designs. 

In the following paragraphs, the prin- 
cipal items affecting the efficiency of 
electric power generation and transmis- 
sion will be briefly described, with the 
means used to improve efficiescy, and 
the manner in which the Bureau of 
Standards cooperates with those en- 
gaged in such work. 

+ + 


Simply defined, the efficiency of a 
generator, line, transformer, motor, or 


lamp is the ratio of what you get out of» 


it to what you put in. With only one 
exception, one gets less out of the de- 
vice than he puts in, and the difference 
(known as the loss) always manifests 
itself as heat. In most cases, this heat 
is not only undesirable, but tends to be 
detrimental. The heat liberated in a 
generator or transformer, unless carried 
away effectively, tends to damage the 
insulation and to limit the output. Re- 
duction of the heat loss, by improved 
materials or design, reduces the size and 
cost of generating and transforming 


equipment, and lowers the cost of a unit 
of electrical energy as delivered to the 
customer. 

There are three principal kinds of en- 
ergy. losses in electrical equipment; 
namely, conductor loss (“copper loss’), 
iron loss, and loss in insulating mate- 
rials. The Bureau of Standards’ work 
on the conductivity of copper was largely 
instrumental in bringing about the 
adoption of the “Annealed Copper 
Standard,” and its present service in re- 
gard to copper conductors is performed 
by accurately testing samples of copper 
rod or wire to determine how nearly the 
conductivity approaches 100 per cent in 
terms of the Annealed Copper Standard. 
The use of aluminum for electrical con- 
ductors is increasing, particularly for ca- 
bles for high-voltage transmission lines, 
where its greater bulk is actually an ad- 
vantage. 

The Bureau of Standards has been 
carrying on a study of the conductivity 
of aluminum for a number of years, and 
its work has resulted in the adoption by 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers of a standard conductivity for 
use in this country. This standard has 
been approved by the American Stand- 
ards Association. Because of a consist- 
ently lower average ‘Conductivity of 
aluminum produced in other countries, 
it has not yet been possible to adopt a 
world standard value. 

The loss of energy in magnetic mate- 
rials, commonly called “iron loss,” takes 
place in the cores of transformers and 
in those parts of the iron structure of 
generators and motors in which the di- 
rection of the magnetism changes pe- 
riodically. Great improvements have 
been made in magnetic materials by the 
combined efforts of metallurgists and 
electrical engineers. The Bureau of 
Standards’ magnetic laboratory tests 
samples of magnetic materials sent in by 
the manufacturers, who are thus enabled 
to check their factory tests and test 
methods against those of the Bureau. 
The Bureau’s magnetic laboratory is co- 
operating with the American Society for 
Testing Materials in the preparation of 
specifications for magnetic mat@ials and 
the development of standard methods 
for testing them. This work tends to 
promote efficient and harmonious rela* 
tions between the producers and con- 
sumers. Some of the latter occasionally 
send in samples for test by the Bureau 
as a check on their own acceptance tests. 
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[as third outstanding kind of loss is 
that which takes place in insulating 
materials in which the voltage stress va- 
ries periodically in magnitude and direc- 
tion. It is only in more recent years, 
during which the voltages transmitted 
by cables have greatly increased, that 
this source of loss has attracted much 
attention. With the present tendency to 
the increased use of high-voltage under- 
ground cables, this “loss in the dielec- 
tric” (that is, in the insulation) is one of 
the major problems before the cable 
manufacturer and user. The insulating 
material is heated first of all by the 
“copper loss” in the conductor, and the 
dielectric loss raises the temperature 
still higher. Above a certain value of 
temperature, not only does the dielectric 
loss itself increase but the deterioration 
of the insulation is accelerated. 
The study of dielectric loss and other 
~properties of insulating materials has 
been under way for several years at the 
Bureau of Standards. One phase of the 
work has dealt with rubber compounds, 
and @ more recent one has to do with 
the properties of liquid insulating mate- 
rials such as are now used in high-volt- 
age power cables, or might be suitable 
for such use. This work has been sup- 
ported by a group of power companies 
because of the practical value of all in- 
formation which will assist in lowering 


cable losses and increasing the service 
life of cables. 


* 


In thie next of this series of articles on “Electricity and Electrical Equipment,” 
to appear in the issue of July 25, A. H. Horton, Chief, Power Resources Bivision, 
Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, will discuss the activities of the 
Division in collecting and disseminating facts in regard to the electric power 


industry. 


Longevity of Mental Patients 
_ Results of Study Made at Illinois Hospital 


By RODNEY H. BRANDON 
Director, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


HAT 23 of the first 100 inmates placed in 

the Peoria State Hospital when it opened, 

on Feb. 2, 1902, are still among the liv- 
ing, indicates that a. portion of the mentally 
afflicted, when given proper care, can live to 
attain a ripe old age. 

The Peoria institution, formerly designated 
the “Illinois Asylum for the Incurable In- 
sane,” has a number of patients who have 
been housed in the State’s hospitals for many 
years. From their records, welfare depart- 
ment officials have worked out a summary of 
facts pertaining to longevity of the mentally 
disturbed. 

The first 100 patients admitted to the in- 
stitution, then intended for incurables, were 
transferred from the old “Illinois Central 
Asylum for the Insane,” now Jacksonville 
State Hospital, on the opening day in 1902.. 


They now average 65.26 years in age, and 
have spent an average of 35.7 years in the 
two institutions. 

The oldest of, the 23 survivors was re- 
ceived at Jacksonville from Jersey County in 
1882-—almost half a century ago. 


During the second year of the Peoria hos- 
pital’s operation, 1903, it received 100 pa- 
tients from the Kankakee institution, of 
which only 8 are now living, and 110 from 
Elgin. Of that group, there are only 9 sur- 
vivors. 

The real “pioneers” of the Peoria hospi- 
tal’s inmate population—the 23 remaining of 
the original 100—have seen the number of 
patients increase from 100 to 2,700. Since 
they took up their residence there, 16,531 pa- 
tients haverbeen admitted. Of that number, 
6,554 died at the institution. 
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President of the United States 1809-1817: 
“A careful and extended report of constitutional 
government should be particularly gratifying to all 
who take an interest in the cause of true liberty.” 
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Defining Functions of State 
Bureau of Commerce + «+ » 


Director of California Agency Outlines Plans 
For New Activities Designed to Serve Vari- 
ous Industrial and Commercial Interests 


By WILLIAM R. GAGE 


Chief, Bureau of Commerce, State of California 


AVING entered upon its second full fiscal 
H year, after a preliminary period devoted 

to establishing a firm foundation in its 
field, the California State Bureau of Com- 
merce begins its 1931-1933 biennium in a 
pioneering market promotion program con- 
stituting a material departure from custom- 
ary State governmental functions. 


Created to assist producers and shippers of 
California products to find and develop mar- 
kets, the Bureau was confronted during its 
organization period YY the problem, not only 
of demonstrating its practicability, but of 
forming a program which would not interfere 
with, nor duplicate the work of, other State 
agencies. 

It was recognized by State government offi- 
cials at the time the Bureau was created, 
that it was incumbent upon the Chief of the 
Bureau to set up a service, not of his own 
making, but rather a service that would re- 
flect the needs of the business interests for 
whom the agency was created. 
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In accordance with this policy and within 
the limits of a minimized program of expend- 
iture, the working plan is a composite presen- 
tation embracing the interests, needs, and 
demands of California enterprises. The Bu- 
reau was created to render a practical serv- 
ice. Its ultimate usefulness will no doubt be 
measured by the extent to which these pri- 
vate enterprises of the State continue to 
make use of its services and to suggest direc- 
tions which its activities should take. 


Immediate plans for the Bureau, some of 
which are nearing completion, reach in four 
major directions toward fulfillment of under- 
takings suggested by the trade: 

1. Field market promotion by which Cali- 
fornia producers are placed in touch with 
distributors and consumers. 


2. Organization work with committees and 
with key men engaged in the industries of 
the State. 


3. Compilation and maintenance of a com- 
modity index of California products. 

4. Establishment of central offices for the 
assembly and distribution of consumer pub- 
licity through nation-wide channels. 


The cultivation of domestic markets for 
California affords an unrestricted field in 
which the Bureau may carry on its work, 
inasmuch as policy precludes the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from promoting interstate trade. In* 
this connection, California interests seek pro- 
vision by the Bureau of a spot market pro- 
motion and commercial intelligence service in 
New York City. It is planned that such 
service will be established upon the return of 
the Bureau's European Trade Commissioner. 

The Bureau is now represented in conti- 
nental Europe by T. P. Henderson, who is do- 
ing investigational and promotional work in 
the interests of California fruit producers. 
Aside from making trade connections and 
rendering regular reports of service to the 
trade while in Europe, the commissioner upon 
his return this Fall will make available per- 
sonally to interested shippers and exporters 
the results of his work. 

Reports to date show that Federal trade 
commissioners and commercial attaches are 
warmly cooperating with the California rep- 
resentative. 

+ + 


A Washington branch of the Bureau, 
staffed with men with a special understand- 
ing of California’s marketing problems, 
gather from various sources available in 
Washington information of practical value to 
California producers and shippers seeking do- 
mestic as well as foreign markets. The prin- 
cipal purpose of the Washington office, aside 
from “looking out for” California interests, 
{s to bridge the gap between records main- 
tained in the National Capital and the Bu- 
reau headquarters in Sacramento. 

Since it is physically impossible to meet 
the individual marketing needs of each pro- 
ducing unit, it becomes necessary for Bureau 
staff men to keep in touch with key men and 
organizations which influence the general 
thought and action of an industry. Prob- 
lems are more completely and accurately 
grasped, and cooperation of all producers is 
more thoroughly enlisted through this short 
cut, which also provides a prompt means for 
bringing problems to the Bureau's attention. 

The emergency nature of many problems 
presented to the Bureau requires immediate 
action. The Bureau in such cases enlists vol- 
untary assistance of specialists with whom a 
plan of action is prepared, after which the 
Bureau assists in execution in cooperation 
with the interested industry. 

As recently pointed out, California, in com- 
mon with many other States, lacks and has 
great need for a reference list of commodities 
manufactured, produced, caught, mined or 
processed in the State, embodying as well the 
sources of supply for such products. Such a 
service list would have four principal uses: 

1. A basis for promotional activities by the 
Bureau of Commerce. 

2. A reference book for the distribution of 
information as to the sources of California 
products. 

3. A service for business enterprises seek- 
ing to sell their products within the State. 

4. A source of information for agencies 
which are or can be interested in the pur- 
chase of California commddities. 

Those principally interested would be pri- 
vate enterprises, chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, distributors, and district 
and foreign offices of the United States De- 
partment of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 
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State and Federal agencies now distribute 
information of a technical nature to produc- 
ers and shippers. Private enterprises issue 
news releases concerning specific products to 
a limited audience. The first is of value to 
the producer or shipper up to the point 
where the product leaves the factory door or 
the ranch gate. The second is of value to 
both buyer and seller chiefly in attracting 
new business without much reference to the 
particular needs or wishes of the consumer. 

Every consumer is entitled to know what 
he buys and what is available for purchase. 
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He is entitled to know where and under what 
conditions the product is grown or manufac- 
tured. In the case of foodstuffs, he is en- 
titled to know what health factors are in- 
volved, what economies may be practiced in 
the purchase thereof, and uses to which the 
commodity may be put. He is entitled to 
know what the consumer wants to know 
rather than what the producer wants him to 
know. In fair trade both are the same, but 
the point of view is different. Finally, he is 
entitled to whatever educational material is 
available, preferably from an_ impartial, 
standardized agency which will take pains to 
see that its releases are fair, accurate, timely, 
and in keeping with the consumer's buying 
needs. 
+ + 


The Bureau has established a division in 
Sacramento for the assembly of matter dis- 
tributed by publicists of California prodficts— 
not as a clearing house, but as a supplemen- 
tary agency to such publicists and as an un- 
biased source of information for interested 
consumers. This material, in turn, after hav- 
ing been checked by experts and research 
workers, is made available to newspapers, 
magazines, and radio clients in the consum- 
ing centers. 


Because of its impartial nature, such a 
service by the State is found to be more ac- 
ceptable to editors and radio clients than 
most copy from individual producing units 
and is beginning to, be of benefit through 
creation of a taste and demand for California 
products. 

The Bureau of Commerce, even before es- 
tablishment of this service, was called upon 
by radio clients to furnish material to sup- 
plement national broadcasts and is new in a 
position substantially to extend this service. 
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By establishing a high standard for accu 
racy and impartiality in news releases, the 
Bureau hopes to create such confidence in 
its service that it will be called upon by all 
interested news distributing agencies to fur- 
nish usable and timely educational material 


of marked value both to consumer and pro- 
ducer. 


Known Causes 
of Hay Fever 
Discussed 


By 
Dr. B. R. Rickard 


Director. Division of Pub- 

lic Health Education, De- 

partment of Health, State 
of New York 


IRUE hay fever comes at about the same , 
time each year and is due to a peculiar 
sensitiveness of some persons to the pol- 

lens of certain grasses, weeds, plants or trees. 
The earliest cases appear when the birch, 
maple and certain other trees are spreading 
their pollens. The next group begins to suf- 
fer some time in May or June, depending 
upon the weather. Contrary to general be- 
lief, roses are not usually responsible for the 
trouble at this time because their pollen is 
heavy and therefore not widely scattered. 
Timothy, Kentucky blue grass and red top 
are reported to be the chief offenders in the 
Spring and early Summer. Japanese clem- 
atis and the virgin’s bower, which also be- 
longs to the clematis family, have a hay fever 
pollen. Occasional cases are caused by the 
pollen of daisies, asters, sweet clover, corn, 
plantain and far less often by that of other 
flowers and plants. 

Still later in the year the pollen of weeds, 
particularly rag weed, has been shown to be 
the usual cause of the disease. Golden rod, 
having a heavy pollen, is probably not re- 
sponsible for many cases. In hay fever com- 
ing at practically the same time each year, a 
fairly accurate guess as to the cause can 
often be made by noting the particular grass, 
weed or flower pollen most common at that 
time. 

The modern method of treating hay fever 
consists first in finding out which particular 
pollen is responsible for the trouble. This 
can be determined by any physician who is 
equipped to make skin tests with extracts of 
the various suspected pollens. Such tests are 
neither painful nor complicated. A small 
quantity of each extract is introduced be- 
neath the skin by a needle prick. Substances 
to which the patient is not sensitive cause 
no reaction but when the extract containing 
the offending pollen is reached a reddening 
of the skin, or a slight swelling or itching is 
produced due to a local irritation. Once the 
cause is found an extract can be prepared 
and treatments given by the family physi- 
cian. 

The results of treatments are said to vary 
with the strength of extract used and the 
intelligence of the patient in carrying out in- 
structions. As a rule treatments must be re- 
peated each year. Many patients show a 
tendency toward a recurrence of the disease 
in succeeding years, necessitating other 
courses of treatment but some people seem 
to outgrow hay fever. At all events, the 
treatment, even if it does not permanently 
cure the disease, may serve as an alternative 
for the necessity of seeking a hay fever col- 
ony or taking an ocean trip. hay fever 
due to pollens the eyes should be protected 
by goggles when one is exposed, as in walking 
in the fields, or automobile riding, for the 
pollen often reaches the nose from the eyes 
through the tear duct. 

In so-called hay fever or asthma occurring 
at odd times during the year it is wise first of 
all to have a competent physician examine 
the throat and nose for any obstruction in 
the upper air passages. If none can be found, 
it should be noted whether the attack is pre- 
ceded by contact with certain animals, ab- 
sence of which gives relief. In many cases 
asthma may come from the presence of cat 
hair or dog hair in the dust of the house, 
actual contact with the animal not being 
necessary to bring on an attack. 





